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Voluntarism in Jeremy Taylor 
and the Platonic Tradition 


By Rosert Hoopes 


A REAPPRAISAL of Jeremy Taylor’s thought may be justified on 
two grounds. First, in recent years there has been so much con- 
cern with Taylor’s prose style that his unique importance as a transi- 
tional figure in the history of ideas generally has become obscured. 
Second, his own church, though it esteems him highly, does not re- 
gard him as a precise or logical theologian. In his volume in The An- 
glican Church Handbooks series C. Sydney Carter observes that “his 
definitions are apt to be vague and even inconsistent, while his views 
on the great doctrines of the Christian faith are often somewhat loose 
and indefinite.”* One may have no quarrel with such a judgment and 
yet feel that what ought to follow is a more exact demonstration of 
‘Taylor’s inconsistencies as a logical philosopher and theologian. The 
following discussion, though necessarily limited in scope, attempts to 
clarify Taylor’s position in the history of ideas—in short, to say some- 
thing of what, specifically, he stands for—by means of an examination 
of the main philosophical traditions which influenced him. Its conclu- 
sions may in turn help to isolate and illuminate some of the threads 


1T he English Church in the Seventeenth Century (London, 1909), p. 106. 
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which make up the complex intellectual pattern of the seventeenth 
century. 

Although profound changes had been wrought in the Platonic in- 
heritance before the Renaissance, it is with considerable justice that 
the general appellation “Christian Platonism” has been traditionally 
employed to characterize the thought of men like Hooker, the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, and Taylor. In varying degrees these men embody 
in their writings the major tradition of western philosophy. That tra- 
dition, though it may be characterized in a variety of ways,’ may be 
said to have been sustained by its veneration for and reliance upon hu- 
man reason. According to Plato, there is nothing higher in man than 
his faculty of reason, at once his distinguishing characteristic in the 
world and the golden link which connects him with God: 


God invented and gave us sight to the end that we might behold the 
courses of intelligence in the heaven, and apply them to the courses of our 
own intelligence which are akin to them, the unperturbed to the per- 
turbed; and that we, learning them and partaking of the natural truth of 
reason, might imitate the absolutely unerring courses of God and regu- 
late our own vagaries.* 

The divine reason, however, is conversant only with Ideas, that is, 
with the antecedent and pure truth of things. Man’s duty, says Plato, 
is to escape the mere shows of life and rise to a contemplation of and 
union with that truth by means of intellectual effort and moral disci- 
pline. ‘To know absolute truth, therefore, is in some way God’s pe- 
culiar gift to man, and comprises the most genuine token of His own 
image. Not only does man do the good because he is able to know it 
and choose it, he also comes to know and understand it more fully by 
virtue of having done it: 


Wherefore we ought to fly away from earth to heaven as quickly as we 
can; and to fly away is to become like God, as far as this is possible; and 
On the basis of the Phaedo, the “Platonic tradition” may be employed, for exam- 


ple, to designate succeeding philosophies of “other-worldliness.” If the Symposium, 
especially in its Renaissance interpretations, is taken as the key dialogue, Plato be- 


comes responsible rather for the development of “this-worldliness” in the history of ~ 


ideas. A list of the systems of thought which have been fathered upon him might, of 
course, be prolonged indefinitely, but see Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great ‘Chain of 
Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), pp. 24-55, and Herschel Baker, The Dignity of Man 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1947), pp. 46-52. 

8Plato, Timaeus, 47¢, The Dialogues of Plato, tr. B. Jowett, 2 vols. (New York, 
1937), Il, 28. 
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to become like him, is to become holy, just, and wise. . . . The truth is 
that God is never in any way unrighteous—he is perfect righteousness; 
and he of us who is the most righteous is most like him. .. . For to know 
this is true wisdom and virtue, and ignorance of this is manifest folly and 
vice.* 


What all this becomes from Aristotle onwards is the great con- 
cept of “right reason,” eventually defined as such by Cicero and 
the Stoics, and assimilated to Christianity by the early church fath- 
ers. Not to digress, we may pause long enough to note that, as a 
philosophic doctrine, recta ratio involves fundamentally a threefold 
attitude toward the facts of reality. First, it is based upon a firm belief 
in certain absolute and eternal values as the most real things in the 
universe; second, it expresses confidence that these values are know- 
able by man; third, it tempers that confidence with the conviction 
that these values can be known only by a wholehearted consecration 
of the intellect, will, and affections to the great task of righteous liv- 
ing, of the imitation of Christ.’ In the thought of men like Hooker, 
Whichcote, More, and Taylor, almost without exception, right 
reason forms the final court of ethical and religious appeal. Accord- 
ing to Henry More, right reason represents a “transcript” in man of 
the absolute Reason or eternal Law registered in the divine mind.° 
Right reason is itself equal to the Law of Nature, “meaning thereby,” 
as Hooker declares, “the Law which human Nature knoweth itself 
in reason universally bound unto, which also for that cause may be 
termed most fitly the Law of Reason.”" Taylor writes that “The law 
of nature is a transcript of the wisdom and will of God written in 
the tables of our minds”;* and Whichcote says simply: “To follow 
God and to follow right Reason, is all one: a man never gives God 
an offense; if he doth that, which Reason requires.”® 

If, as every member of this group either assumes or declares, it is 


‘Plato, Theaetetus, 176b, op. cit., p. 178. 

5See Douglas Bush, Paradise Lost in Our Time (Ithaca, N.Y., 1945), pp. 37-38. 

*Enchiridion Ethicum, ed. Sterling P. Lamprecht (New York: The Facsimile Text 
Society, 1930), p. 15. 

7Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 2 vols. (Everyman’s Library, 1907), I, 182. 


8Ductor Dubitantium, The Whole Works of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, ed. 
Reginald Heber, 15 vols. (London, 1822), XII, 212. 


®Moral and Religious Aphorisms, ed. W. R. Inge (London, 1930), p. 98. 
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impossible to reason rightly without God’s guarantee, so to speak, 
then the supreme manifestation of right reason must be God himself. 
The conviction that reason and morality, truth and goodness, are 
founded in the absolute Truth of the divine nature had been elo- 
quently asserted by Greek, Stoic, and Christian moralists alike, and, 
during the Renaissance, perhaps most nobly reaffirmed by Hooker 
in his Ecclesiastical Polity. As such it provided the Cambridge Pla- 
tonists with a metaphysical defense against Descartes and Hobbes, 
and was systematically expounded to that end by Ralph Cudworth 
in The True Intellectual System of the Universe and later in A Trea- 
tise Concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality. Perhaps no one 
during the seventeenth century, however, subscribed more whole- 
heartedly to the conviction of God’s essential rationality than John 
Milton. When, in The Christian Doctrine, he arrives at a considera- 
tion of the specific attributes of God (from which man’s conception 
of His nature is gathered), Milton says, “The first of those attributes 
which show the inherent nature of God is Truth,” and later adds in 
the same section, “The power of God is not exerted in things which 
imply a contradiction,”*® perhaps recalling Hooker’s words, “No 
truth can contradict another truth.”** But God acts of His own 
“free agency,” says Milton, not according to “necessity.”* And 
does this not point to the fact that under the divine omnipotence the 
so-called law of contradiction dissolves, that if God wanted to issue 
two contradictory decrees and proclaim them true, He could? No, 
says Milton: God’s nature is Truth, and He is therefore bound by the 
rational laws of truth as surely as are all other free agents. In order 
to alter the nature of truth, God would first have to abolish Himself, 
the primary Truth from which all other truths derive. 

The argument is a complex one and requires careful explanation. 
Professor Marjorie Nicolson, writing about Milton and Hobbes, 
once remarked that according to the Thomistic tradition (which 
Hooker, the Cambridge Platonists, and Milton all represent in their 
intellectualistic view of God), God’s reason is higher than God, i.e., 


10The Works of John Milton, ed. Frank Allen Patterson and others, 18 vols. (New 
York, 1931-38), XIV, 41, 49. 

110p. cit., I, 273. 
12Op. cit., XIV, 49. 
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Natural Law is more fundamental than God himself. Accordingly, 
God may be said to have commanded Natural Law because His 
reason saw that it was just and right.** I do not think that this inter- 
pretation will bear scrutiny, though I realize that Thomism and the 
actual system of St. Thomas are not always one and the same. At 
any rate, Aquinas never committed the “error” of Stoicism in making 
God subject to the determinations of Fate, however reasonable that 
Fate might be. It is true that he considered it blasphemy to regard 
good and evil as dependent upon the pure will of God: 


To say that justice depends upon the pure and simple will of God is to 
say that the will of God does not proceed according to the order of His 
wisdom, which is blasphemy.** 

This is not, however, to say that the divine wisdom is dependent upon 
certain truths which existed antecedently to it. Rather the primary 
Truth is the divine wisdom. The so-called “eternal truths” are neces- 
sarily part of God himself; they represent the ideal content of His 
intellect, and comprise in turn the object of His will: 


For the divine will has a necessary relation to the divine goodness, since 
that is its proper object. Hence God wills the being of His own goodness 
necessarily, even as we will our own happiness necessarily.*® 

Thus envisaged, God’s will is unchangeable not because its activity 
is controlled by an irrevocable necessity which exists apart from the 
divine nature, but because it belongs to the substance of the one who 
wills; and the nature of that substance is perfect goodness and intelli- 
gence. In order to change God’s will, we should have to change His 
essence; in order to change the content of the eternal truths, we 
should have to invent a new primary Truth in place of the divine 
essence. As Hooker wrote, concluding that since God’s essence is 
inseparable from His acts, it is impossible for Him to manifest him- 
self except through law: “The being of God is a kind of law to his 
working; for that perfection which God is, giveth perfection to that 
he doth?”*® 


18“Milton and Hobbes,” Studies in Philology, XXIII (1926), 423. 

14Quoted by Jacques Maritain, The Dream of Descartes, tr. Mabelle L. Andison 
(New York, 1944), p. 147. 

18Summa Theologica (tr. Fathers of the English Dominican Province), I.19.3. 

16Op. cit., I, 150. 
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Curiously enough, though he is generally regarded as having ex- 
pounded the purest kind of rational theology, Jeremy Taylor could 
not have entertained or tolerated arguments such as these. His devo- 
tion to the ideal concept of right reason is indisputable, but not, as I 
shall try to show later, to the premises upon which that concept must 
logically rest. So far as the use of “reason” in religion is concerned, 
however, Taylor unquestionably belongs to the tradition that 
stretches from Plato and Aristotle through Lactantius and Aquinas 
to Hooker and Milton. The following utterances, for example, may 
be taken as typical of the kind of sentiment which has established his 
reputation as an apostle of “sweet reasonableness”: 


Faith gives a new light to the soul, but it does not put our eyes out; and 
what God hath given us in our nature, could never be intended as a snare 
to religion, or engage us to believe a lie. .. . Whatsoever is against right 
reason, that no faith can oblige us to believe. For although reason is not 
the positive and affirmative measure of our faith, and God can do more 
than we can understand, and our faith ought to be larger than our reason, 
and take something into her heart that reason can never take into her 
eye,—yet in all our creed, there can be nothing against reason.’” 


In The Liberty of Prophesying, though he grants the impossibility 
of finding an infallible guide to Truth, thereby suggesting that there 
may be no way of avoiding the skepticism against which Hooker and 
Chillingworth protested, Taylor yet asserts the superiority of reason 
to all other guides.** In matters of religion, indeed, ratio precedes 
fides: 


That into the greatest mysteriousness of our religion, and the deepest 
articles of faith, we enter by our reason. Not that we can prove every 
one of them by natural reason: for to say that, were as vain, as to say we 
ought to prove them by arithmetic or rules of music; but whosoever 
believes wisely and not by chance, enters into his faith by the hand of 
reason; that is, he hath causes and reasons why he believes.’® 


Elsewhere in the Ductor Dubitantium, however, one encounters 
the following statement, which, on the whole, seems to clash vio- 
’ lently with the passages above: 


11T he Worthy Communicant, Works, XV, 522-23. 


18See Sir James F. Stephens, Horae Sabbaticae: Reprint of Articles Contributed to 
the Saturday Review, First Series (London, 1892), pp. 213-14, 223. 
19Ductor Dubitantium, Works, XI, 442. 
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But besides this, reason is such a box of quicksilver that it abides no 
where; it dwells in no settled mansion; it is like a dove’s neck, or a change- 
able taffata; it looks to me otherwise than to you, who do not stand in 
the same light that I do: and if we enquire after the law of nature by the 
rules of our reason, we shall be uncertain as the discourses of the people, 
or the dreams of disturbed fancies.° 


‘Taylor goes on to remind the reader that, among the skeptics, Varro 
had determined on two hundred and eighty-eight different concep- 
tions of the chief good or end of mankind, “entertained by the wisest 
and the most learned part of mankind.”** Indeed, he asks, have not 
men often sought and chosen base things because they thought them 
reasonable? Reason, whose task it is to sift and judge impressions, 
is itself a volatile compound of varying impressions. And the mind’s 
configuration of those impressions is indeterminate, dependent whol- 
ly upon the individual. Whatever the Law of Nature may be, says 
Taylor, reason will not discover it, when “every man makes his own 
opinions to be laws of nature, if his persuasion be strong and vio- 
lent’? One thinks of Montaigne, and wonders if Taylor secretly 
shared his Pyrrhonism. The notorious definition of “reason” in the 
“Apology for Raimond Sebond” presents a shape very similar to that 
of Taylor’s box of quicksilver: 


I always call “reason” that appearance of reflection which everyone 
forges in himself; this reason, of a character having a hundred contradic- 
tory attitudes on the same subject, is an instrument of lead and wax, 
ductile, pliable, and adaptable to all biases and all measures; there needs 
only the ability to know how to turn it.”* 


What needs to be remembered, however, in order to avoid the 
error of regarding Montaigne and Taylor as intellectual soulmates, 
is that when Taylor proclaims the fundamental harmony of reason 
and faith, he is elevating a specifically Christian exercise of reason 
over all other kinds of reasoning. Like the Cambridge Platonists, 
when he exalts the faculty of reason, he is not glorifying unrestrained 
intellection, but the power of mind wholly dedicated to the service 

20] bid., XII, 209. 

21] bid., p. 210. 

221bid., p. 211. 


28T he Essays of Michel de Montaigne, tr. and ed. Jacob Zeitlin, 3 vols. (New York, 
1934), Il, 228. 
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of Christian faith. When he asserts the divinity of reason, that is, the 
kind of reason which will direct a man to God (“the religious under- 
standing, or the mind of a man as it stands dressed in and for Re- 
ligion’””**), he does not thereby honor every result of ratiocination as 
divine. On the contrary, the kind of reason which Christians are 
morally bound to employ is for Taylor, as W. J. Brown has percep- 
tively written, “not a narrow ratiocinative faculty, nor . . . a faculty 
at all, but the whole personality—thought, will, feeling—illumined by 
the Holy Spirit.”** Accordingly, Taylor will not separate “reason” 
from the person who reasons, since the rational faculty is a common 
possession of mankind. But there is a crucial difference between the 
“dry light” of unaided reason, the non-moral activity of logical dis- 
quisition, and the dictates of “right reason,” by which Taylor means 
reason that has been morally purified. Reason, thus conceived, is 
“right” to the degree that it seeks, apart from all other ends, the 
knowledge of absolute Truth, that is, the Truth of Christianity. The 
realization and actualization of that Truth Taylor regards as depend- 
ent not so much upon the knowledge of things as upon the ethical 
purification of mind and heart: 


“The way to judge of religion is by doing of our duty; and theology is 
rather a Divine life than a Divine knowledge.” In heaven indeed we 
shall first see, and then love; but here on earth, we must first love, and 
love will open our eyes as well as our hearts; and we shall then see, and 
perceive, and understand.” 


This is Taylor’s way of saying that the knowledge of God rests ulti- 
mately not upon intellectual but upon moral grounds, that is, upon 
moral purification, which places man in a position to know that 
which he seeks to know. The passage is often cited, but not so Tay- 
lor’s own explanation of the meaning which lies behind it. Twelve 
years earlier he had sought, in The Great Exemplar, to divert the 
attention of Christians everywhere from fruitless theological con- 


troversy to practical religion, in his own words, to that “which is . 


wholly practical; that which makes us wiser, therefore, because it 
makes us better.””*" 

24] bid., XI, 410. 25Jeremy Taylor (London, 1925), p. 77. 

26 Via Intelligentiae, W orks, V1, 379. 
27T he Great Exemplar (Dedication), Works, II, xii. 
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The entire argument of the first book of the Ductor Dubitantium 
may be said to rest upon this notion of “right reason” as opposed to 
that of ratiocination. As such, it may be said to rest upon a rational 
or intellectualistic, as against a voluntaristic, basis. Though true 
religion consists rather in virtuous acts than in pious reflections, 
the Christian life will be guided not by the will to believe, but by 
reason assenting to belief. In The Worthy Communicant, published 
in the same year as the Ductor Dubitantium, Taylor protests—as 
Hooker had before him—against “unreasonable men” who “make 
religion so to be seated in the will, that our understanding will be 
useless and can never minister to it.”** The mark of the true Christian 
lies in the proper exercise of conscience, but, as Taylor argues, there 
can be no real disparity between the “practical Judgment” of con- 
science and the “speculative Determination” of understanding.” 
Hence pure reason and practical reason are reconciled in right con- 
science, which is to define right conscience as right reason in con- 
duct. 

It is a shock, all the more startling in the light of the arguments 
urged in Book I, to come to Taylor’s discussion of the law of nature. 
Though he acknowledges right reason to be “the instrument of 
using the law of nature,”** thereby implying the essential rationality 
of the law itself, he denies that there is anything necessary or eternal 
about that rationality, and is driven ultimately to assert that God is 
free at any time, by a sovereign act of will, to abrogate the laws 
which He himself established. Roughly, the argument may be recon- 
structed as follows. 

Observing that Cicero and Lactantius employ “right reason” and 
the “law of nature” interchangeably, ‘Taylor begins by distinguish- 
ing between the two terms. Reason, he declares, interprets, but is not 
itself the law. The nature of all law is that it compels obedience, and 
even that which seems—or actually is—“hugely reasonable” carries 
with it no binding power: 


28W orks, XV, 523. 
2°Ductor Dubitantium, W orks, XI, 430. 


80This is the same as Aquinas’ recta ratio agibilium, or “right reason about things to 
be done” (op. cit., I-II.58.4). 


81Ductor Dubitantium, W orks, XII, 208. 
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For reason can demonstrate, and it can persuade and invite, but not com- 
pel any thing but assent, not obedience, and therefore it is no law.* 


Though reason can “demonstrate,” it is not the “measure”** of the 
law (an inconsistency, however verbal, which Taylor ignored or 
failed to perceive). At any rate, only God is or can be a law-giver, 
and the law of nature was therefore not a law until God established it: 


For the law of nature is nothing but the law of God, given to mankind 
for the conservation of his nature, and the promotion of his perfective 
end. A law of which a man sees a reason and feels a necessity: God is the 
lawgiver. Practical reason or conscience is the record, but revelation and 
express declaring it was the first publication and emission of it, and till 
then it had not‘all the solemnities of law, though it was passed in the 
court, and decreed, and recorded.** 


It is wrong, then, to say that all manifestations of the law of na- 
ture are as primary as matter or nature itself. God superimposed Jex 
naturae (“the law of God given to mankind for . . . the promotion 
of his perfective [italics mine] end”) upon jus naturae (“a perfect 
and universal liberty to do whatsoever can secure me or please 
me’’**), If He established it, He can revoke it, and Taylor goes on to 
show how, in the course of history, God has repeatedly reversed His 
commands and prohibitions to suit His changing purposes. Did He 
not command Abraham to kill his son, the Israelites to rob the Egyp- 
tians, Cain to marry his sister? And are not all these instances of the 
breaking of the law of nature? 


But if God can disannul the obligation, by taking away the matter of 
the law, or the necessity, or the reasonableness, or the obligation (and 
all this he can do one way or other), it is not safe nor true to say, “God 
cannot alter the law of nature.” He changed the matter in suffering 
liberty to pass into servitude; he made necessity in one instance, I mean in 
the matter of incest in the case of Cain, and afterwards took it away: he 
took away the reasonableness of the sanction by changing the case in 
the subduction or mutation of the matter, and he took off the obligation 
in the case of Abraham and of the Israelites robbing their neighbors.** 


82] bid., p. 209. 
88] bid. 

84] bid., p. 213. 
85] bid., p. 192. 
86] bid., p. 222. 
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We may remember that Luther had said that “nothing is good of 
its own nature, nothing is bad of its own nature; the will of God 
makes it good or bad.”** Thus Taylor declares: 


Sin is a transgression of some law, and this law must be made by a supe- 
rior, and there is no superior but who depends on God, and therefore his 
law is its measure . . . . whatsoever is a sin, is so therefore because it is 
forbidden; and without such a prohibition, although it might be un- 
reasonable, yet it cannot be criminal or unjust. Since, therefore, all meas- 
ures of good and evil in the intercourses of men, wholly rely upon the 
law of God, and are consequent to his will, . . . yet the law may be 
changed that the whole action which was forbidden, may become per- 
mitted, and innocent,—and that which was permitted, may become 
criminal.** 


The assumption which underlies this position is inescapable, and 
Taylor does not hesitate to affirm it: “Indeed God cannot do an un- 
just thing, because whatsoever he wills or does is therefore just 
because he wills and does it.”** It is noteworthy, too, that in support 


of his argument he cites Ockham,*° who, we may remember, had 
written: 


God cannot be obligated to any act. With Him a thing becomes right 
solely for the reason that He wants it to be so. If God as a total cause 
were to instigate hatred toward Himself in the will of somebody—just 
as He now causes it as a partial cause—such a person would not be guilty 
of sin and neither would God, because He is not obligated to anything.** 


Thus conceived, God is totally unrestricted by laws of right and 
wrong. His will acts of its own accord, placing Him above moral 
and physical law. The commandments, for example, are right be- 
cause God issues them, not because reason guarantees them. In short, 
God does what He pleases, and thus creates right and wrong. 

For Hooker, the Cambridge Platonists, and Milton, God stands 
as an all-wise and all-good Creator, to whom it is inconceivable that 


87Quoted by Hartmann Grisar, Luther, tr. E. M. Lamond, ed. Luigi Cappadelta, 6 
vols. (London, 1913), I, 211. 


38Ductor Dubitantium, W orks, Xl, 227. 
89] bid., p. 224. 
401 bid., pp. 226-27. 


41Stephen Clark Tornay, Ockham: Studies and Selections (La Salle, Illinois, 1938), 
p- 180. 
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the desire to countermand His own prescripts should ever occur. 
‘Taylor’s God emerges as a figure suspiciously like the arbitrary tyrant 
of Calvinism, forever willing and re-willing that all things shall be 
one way rather than another. Calvin had declared that “God uses 
[italics mine] the agency of the impious . . . yet without the least 
stain of his perfect purity.”** In short, a crime is not a crime so long 
as God commits it. Taylor manages to avoid the dead-end of moral 
relativism to which his arguments might have brought him by declar- 
ing that when God sees fit to alter His decrees in any way, He is not 
guilty of deliberately turning truth into falsehood or good into evil. 
What He does is to change “the term of the relation,” so that “he 
hath made that-instance, which before was unjust, now to become 
just; and so hath not changed justice into unjustice, but the de- 
nomination of the whole action, concerning which the law was 
made, is altered from unjust to just, or on the contrary.”** To this 
Taylor adds somewhat weakly that so long as this world endures we 
need have no fear of any violent changes in the content of natural 
law, “because it is that law which is framed proportionable to man’s 
nature.”“* Earlier in the century Descartes, confronted with the 
same ultimate irreconcilabilities as Taylor, had suggested the same 
solution. On the one hand he regarded distinctions between truth 
and falsehood, good and evil, as eternal truths, eternal from the fact 
that they are conceived and established by God, who is Himself 
eternal. On the other hand he was forced to admit that in the last 
analysis they are contingent upon the sovereign power and liberty 
of God,** who indeed could have brought it about that two plus 
one do not equal three: 


Those truths that are called eternal, such as that totum est majus sua parte, 
etc., would not be truths at all, had God not established it thus. . . . It is 
my opinion that one cannot say of anything that it cannot be done by 
God; as a matter of fact, the essence of the true and the good (ommis ratio 
veri et boni) depends upon His omnipotence.** 


*2T he Institutes of the Christian Religion, tr. John Allen, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 
1936), I, 252. 

48Ductor Dubitantium, W orks, XM, 224. 44] bid., p. 225. 

45See John Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in the 
Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. (London, 1872), II, 288-90. 
*6Quoted by Maritain, op. cit., p. 142. 
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Though it is blasphemy to deny God’s power to change at will the 
order of truth which He has established, it is nevertheless legitimate, 
says Descartes, to affirm “that He gave me a mind of such a nature 
that a mountain without a valley or a sum of one plus two not equal 
to three cannot be conceived by me.”*" Which is, as Cudworth was 
to observe, simply to beg the question.** If God can alter the nature 
of Truth, then one day he might; and men are thereby deprived of an 
infallible source of rational truth and goodness. Taylor’s resolution 
of the difficulty is equally unsatisfactory, as indeed he himself must 
have felt. For though he argues the immutability of the law of nature 
on the grounds of its exclusive proportionability and comprehensi- 
bility to human nature, he retreats from the hy bris of viewing God as 
limited in any way by the order of truth he once established. The 
divine will is not measured by, but is the measure of, justice: 


Upon the account of these premises it follows, that it is but a weak dis- 
tinction to affirm ‘some things to be forbidden by God because they are 
unlawful; and some to be unlawful, because they are forbidden’—For 
this last part of the distinction takes in all that is unlawful in the world, 
and therefore the other is a dead member and may be lopped off. So 
Ocham affirms against the more common sentence of the schools (as his 
manner is) ... “Everythiug is good or bad according as it is commanded 
or forbidden by God, and no otherwise.”—For nothing is unlawful 
antecedently to God’s commandment.*® 


This concept of an omnipotent God whose will works behind the 
back of His reason, though it is only one aspect of Taylor’s thought, 
constitutes a complete reversal of the Platonic tradition in Christian 
theology. According to that tradition, God created the world in 
conformity with certain archetypes of being which exist in His own 
mind. Although He represents absolute and unconditioned perfec- 
tion, which thereby renders futile any attempt to distinguish con- 
secutively between His powers, He is nevertheless a rational God, 
and therefore the powers by which He manifests Himself may be said 
to embody a rational sequence. What He ordains is good, not simply 


4"1bid., p. 143. 
48See The True Intellectual System of the Universe, ed. Thomas Birch, 4 vols: 
(London, 1820), III, 375. 
49Ductor Dubitantium, W orks, XII, pp. 226-27. 
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because He commanded it, but because whatever He ordains or 
creates is a differentiation of Himself—“the one first matter all”—in 
varying degrees; and not even God can violate His own nature. Ac- 
cording to Taylor, however, the ideas of perfection, goodness, and 
justice by which God directs His creative activity are not antece- 
dent to that activity, but are produced sui generis out of the acts 
themselves. So long as His will is superior to His intellect, He can- 
not be determined in any way by His own or any other reason.. It 
was, for example, not necessary for God to create a world, and 
indeed He could have created a different one from this if He had 
so willed. Nor is He bound by the order He has established; He can 
change it “at will,” and whatever the new order of creation, we 
should have to accept it as the best of all possible worlds. For what- 
ever God wills is right. 

It is not, of course, a new thing to point out that Jeremy Taylor 
had his muddled moments. In 1892 Sir James F. Stephens, expressing 
virtually the same view as that quoted earlier from Carter’s Hand- 
book, denounced Taylor for having been “altogether unaware of the 
importance of having single and distinct meanings for fundamental 
terms, and the consequence is, that he uses them in a great variety of 
senses, meaning by the same word the most different things at differ- 
ent times.”*° Taylor’s importance, I would suggest, is “unique” be- 
cause it derives from his deficiencies, from the very fact that he was 
philosophically so unsystematic and so inconsistent. I have tried, by 
means of selected passages and comment, to show something of Tay- 
lor’s mixed, if not confused, allegiance to the metaphysical bases of 
Christian Platonism. The result was that in his moral philosophy 
he was never able to settle the conflicting claims of the two traditions 
by which he was victimized, namely Thomistic intellectualism and 
Scotist voluntarism. A more exhaustive study of his thought would, 
I think, show him to have been altogether more vulnerable than is 


generally supposed to the anti-rational forces of the late Middle Ages. 


and early Renaissance. 


50Op. cit., p. 233. 

















The Sources of Dryden’s The Indian Emperour 


By DoucaLp MacMILLan 


N° satisfactory identification of the sources of Dryden’s The 

Indian Emperour has yet been made. Langbaine cited Plutarch, 
Seneca, Montaigne, Fletcher, and others,’ and he is right to the extent 
that Dryden owes a general debt to those writers for ideas, characters, 
and situations found in most of his plays. Langbaine also adds, as 
sources for the plot, various histories, mentioning particularly those 
of Lopez de Gémara, De Bry, Ogleby, and Mariana.’ To these Gildon 
later added Sir Paul Rycaut.* In a sense, some of these citations are 
partly correct, as I shall point out. Scott thought the plot of The In- 
dian Emperour was original.* Later commentators have generally ac- 
cepted all these opinions; but Montague Summers adds to Dryden’s 
sources a bewildering array of Spanish and Aztec historians, many of 
them obviously unknown to Dryden.° His parade of learning leaves 
the matter more obscure than it was before he undertook the citation 
of impossible authorities, confusing the actual history of the Spanish 
conquest of America with the material used by Dryden. I should like 
to clarify the question. 

First, The Indian Emperour is a true sequel to The Indian Queen, 
by Dryden and Sir Robert Howard. It contains the fulfillment of the 
prophecies of the conquest of the land by bearded strangers from the 

1Gerard Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691), s.v. John 
Dryden. 

2Ibid., pp. 165-66. 

8T he Lives and Characters of the English Dramatick Poets (1699), p. 45. 


“The plot of the Indian Emperor is certainly our author’s own composition: since 
even the malignant assiduity of Langbaine has been unable to point out any author 
from whom it is borrowed” (Dryden’s Works, ed. Scott-Saintsbury [Edinburgh, 
1882-93], II, 320). 


5In his general introduction to Dryden’s plays Summers mentions “the actual his- 
torians, de Gémara, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Sahagun, Torquemada, Duran, Ixtlilxo- 
chitl, J. B. Pomar, and the rest” (Dryden, The Dramatic Works, ed. Montague Sum- 
mers [London, 1931], I, xlv). Of these only three—Gémara, Bernal Diaz, and Tor- 
quemada—had been published by Dryden’s time, and it is most unlikely that he knew 
any of them except Gémara. Later, in his special introduction to The Indian Emper- 
our, Summers adds vague references to Cortez’ letters and to Juan Mariana’s De Rebus 
Hispanie (ibid., p. 249). Summers’ list of historians happens to correspond to that 
found in The Catholic Encyclopedia (X, 256). 
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sea, mentioned in the earlier play; and it represents the second phase 
of the career of Montezuma, the epic hero of both. Dryden points out 
that as he participated with Howard in the creation of the young 
Montezuma, the conqueror, so he completed the portrait alone by 
showing the downfall of the “Indian Prince,” whose “story is, per- 
haps the greatest, which was ever represented in a Poem of this na- 
ture; (the action of it including the Discovery and Conquest of a 
New World)?” 

Into both plays are introduced numerous specific details of Indian 
civilization, as these were popularly supposed to be in the seventeenth 
century; and in the production of each on the stage great pains were 
taken to create an impression of accuracy in the portrayal of the New 
World through elaborate settings and costumes. For the latter it is 
well known that Mrs. Aphra Behn’s “Habits” of feathers and “glo- 
rious wreaths for their Heads, Necks, Arms, Legs,” were used. Mrs. 
Behn says, “I had a set of these presented to me, and I gave ’em to the 
King’s Theatre; it was the Dress of the Indian Queen, infinitely ad- 
mir’d by Persons of Quality; and was inimitable.”” The Prologue to 
the same play tends quite clearly to establish an atmosphere for the 
setting, in a way unusual with prologues, and details throughout show 
a clear desire of the authors to establish some semblance of the Ameri- 
can locale. 

Most of these features are commonplaces of romances and plays 
about the New World; for example, idealization of the natives, some- 
what in the tradition of the noble savage, a view quite contrary to that 
of many of the earliest chroniclers, but found in slightly later ac- 
counts, such as those of Bartolomé de las Casas. This is accompanied 
by acorresponding emphasis upon the cruelty of the conquerors and 
their greed for gold. Characteristics of Indian culture emphasized in 
practically all accounts are worship of the sun, human sacrifice, the 
employment of soothsayers and magicians as a sort of priestly caste, 
and the prevalence of prophecies of the coming of a new race from 


the sea to conquer the country. (This last is recorded in detail in 


®See the Dedication of The Indian Emperour (1668) ,sig.c; Summers’ edition, I, 272. 
™The Plays, Histories, and Novels of Mrs. Apbra Bebn (6 vols., London, 1871, a re- 


print of the eighth edition, 1735), V, 77. Quoted also by John Genest, Some Account 
of the English Stage (Bath, 1832), I, 57-58. 
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accounts of Peruvian as well as Mexican lore). All these things are 
found in so many memoirs, travel journals, tales, and romances that 
no immediate source of them need be sought. 

The plot of The Indian Emperour consists of two elements—the 
action of the conquest of Mexico by Cortez, and the complementary 
love affairs with which both historical and fictitious characters pass 
the time between the phases of the military operation. The love situ- 
ations are so conventional that really no source for them need deprive 
Scott of the last word on the subject: “The plot of the Indian Em- 
peror is certainly our author’s own composition.” The historical situ- 
ation obviously comes from accepted accounts of the actual events. 
The question is, which of these did Dryden probably use? 

I should like to propose (1) that suggestions for the play were 
probably derived by Dryden from Davenant’s The Cruelty of the 
Spaniards in Peru, and (2) that the principal sources of the historical 
material were the Spanish accounts found in Purchas His Pilgrimes, 
published in 1625. 

The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru is an entertainment, first 
given at the Cockpit in Drury Lane in 1658 and after the Restoration 
as Act IV of A Playhouse to be Let.* “The Argument of the whole 
Designe” explains the purpose and point of view: 


The Designe is first to represent the happy condition of the People of 
Peru antiently, when their inclinations were govern’d by Nature; and 
then it makes some discov’ry of their establishment under the Twelve 
Incas and of the dissentions of the two Sons of the last Inca. Then pro- 
ceeds to the discov’ry of that new Western World by the Spaniard, which 
happen’d to be during the dissention of the two Royall Bretheren. It like- 
wise proceeds to the Spaniards Conquest of that Incan Empire, and then 
discovers the cruelty of the Spaniards over the Indians, and over all Chris- 
tians (excepting those of their own Nation) who landing in those Parts, 
came unhappily into their power. 


The natives wear clothing ornamented with feathers and feathered 
“Bonnets.” The Chief Priest is dressed in a “Garment of Feathers”; 
he wears a bonnet with an “ornament of Plumes,” and “because the 


8] have used the quarto of 1658. The text is available also in the Dramatists of the 
Restoration, ed. James Maidment and W. H. Logan (Edinburgh, 1872-74) , IV, 76-94. 
I should like to thank Mrs. Carol Jones Carlyle, of the University of South Carolina, 
for fruitful suggestions about the Davenant connection. 
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Peruvians were worshippers of the Sun, carrys the Figure of the Sun 
on his Bonnet and Breast.” 

The “perspective,” i.e., the painted scene, for the Second Entry 
shows a fleet “at distance, with a prospect of the Sea and Indian Coast; 
...and...some Natives of Peru, pointing with amazement to the 
Fleet.” The speech in this Entry, made by the Priest of the Sun, ex- 
plains the scene, and the effect on the Incas of the fulfillment of the 
prophecies: 

but now I see their doom: 


Guided by winds, the Bearded People come! 
And that dire prophecy must be fulfill’d, 


That cruel men, Idolaters of Gold, 
Should pass vast Seas to seek their Harbour here. 
Behold, in floating Castles they appear. 


A speech in the Third Entry then refers to the dissension in Peru 
and civil war between “the two Royall Bretheren, sons of the last 
Inca.” For the Fourth Entry the scene “represents a great Peruvian 
Army, put to flight by a small Body of Spaniards. This object [a term 
used throughout to denote the painted scene] is produc’d in pur- 
suance of the main Argument; for the Spaniards having first bred an 
amazement in the Natives, by the noise and fire of their Guns, and 
having afterwards subverted the Elder Inca by assisting the Younger, 
did in a short time attain the Dominion over both by Conquest.” 

Finally, the scene of the Fifth Entry “represents a dark Prison at 
great distance; and farther to the view are discern’d Racks, and other 
Engines of torment, with which the Spaniards are tormenting the 
Natives and English Marriners, which may be suppos’d to be lately 
landed there to discover the Coast. Two Spaniards are likewise dis- 
cover’d, sitting in their cloakes, and appearing more solemn in Ruffs, 


with Rapiers and Daggers by their sides; the one turning a Spit, whilst — 


the other is basting an Indian Prince, which is rosted at an artificial 
fire.” This is all displayed, as I understand it, partly ona painted back- 
scene and partly in tableau. The speech of the Priest which accom- 
panies this scene is concerned with “The horror of the Natives, bred 
by the object of the diversity of new torments devis’d by the Span- 
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iards,” and with the hypocritical attempts of the Spaniards to convert 
them to Christianity: 


What Race is this, who for our punishment 
Pretend that they in haste from Heav’n were sent, 
As just destroyers of Idolatry? 


The accepted source’ of Davenant’s material is a translation of 
Bartholomew de las Casas, made by J. Phillips and called The Tears 
of the Indians.° By no means the first English translation of Las 
Casas, this is more summary, duller, less detailed and specific than the 
earlier version by M. M.S." reprinted by Purchas. Though it would 
be exceedingly difficult to prove a specific source of Davenant’s in- 
formation, it seems to me that the more vivid, detailed account would 
be more likely to inspire than that of Phillips, which, though more 
recent, was probably no more easily accessible than the version in 
Purchas. Furthermore, shortly after the completion of The Cruelty, 
Davenant wrote an entertainment about the exploits of Sir Francis 
Drake which are not recorded by Las Casas but which do appear in 
the English compendiums of voyages, including Purchas’s. 

Whatever the precise sources, in this entertainment Davenant did 
anticipate several important features of The Indian Queen and The 
Indian Emperour: the “Native Innocence” and happiness of the 
primitive Indians, prophecies of the coming of a conqueror,” the 
effect on the natives of the first sight of the Spanish ships and of the 
men themselves, and references to “Bearded People” and “floating 


®*By Leslie Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage (Cambridge, 1928), 
p- 157; Alfred Harbage, Sir William Davenant (Philadelphia, 1935), p. 127; and Ar- 
thur H. Nethercot, Sir William D’Avenant (Chicago, 1938), p. 325. 

10The Tears of the Indians: being An Historical and true Account of the Cruel 
Massacres and Slaughters ... Committed by the Spaniards ... Written in Spanish by 
Casaus,...And made English by J.P. (London, 1656). 

11Bartholomew de las Casas, The Spanish Colonie, or Briefe Chronicle of the Acts 
and gestes of the Spaniards in the West Indes, ... nowe first translated into english, by 
M. M. S. (1583). This translation, abridged by omissions, is reprinted verbatim by 
Samuel Purchas, Purchas His Pilgrimes (1625), Part II, Book VIII, Chapter 4 (XVIII, 
83-180). References to Purchas are to the reprint by James MacLehose and Sons, 20 
volumes (Glasgow, 1906), also issued as an extra series publication of the Hakluyt 
Society. 

12Cf. the Prologue to The Indian Queen, and 7 the lines “By ancient 
Prophecies we have been told / Our world shall be subdu’d by one more old.” 
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Castles.”** In these matters Dryden seems to be echoing Davenant. 
Moreover, I do not think it is too fantastic to suggest that in Guyo- 
mar’s description of the sea and the appearance of the Spanish fleet, 
Dryden was possibly recalling and describing with appropriate em- 
bellishments the “object” which he had perhaps actually seen on 
Davenant’s stage. 

These suggestions from Davenant’s operatic spectacle, if that is 
indeed their origin, are not sufficiently elaborate or complex to pro- 
vide material for a fully developed poetic tragedy. Therefore one 
finds elaboration from other sources, especially in the characteriza- 
tion of Montezuma and in three more or less historical scenes in the 
play. 

Dryden was faced with a dilemma in his portrayal of the Spanish 
conquerors. ‘To maintain the heroic quality of Cortez, he had to pre- 
serve him from the vices which the English were in the habit of 
attributing to their rivals in the exploitation of America. At the 
same time, the theme of Spanish cruelty was not only popular in 
England but was also constant or recurrent in Las Casas, Benzoni, 
Acosta, and other historians. To meet this difficulty he transferred 
Pizarro from Peru to Mexico. Since he is not the co-hero (with Mon- 
tezuma and Guyomar), he can be represented as the cruel, avaricious 
conquistador, while Cortez is preserved for his roles of lover and 
magnanimous victor. And indeed, this does not too far violate the 
spirit of the early chronicles of the conquest, Cortez being generally 
recorded as a high-minded, disinterested servant of his king and 
Pizarro being often represented in a very bad light. To attain his 
objective, Dryden had to combine the action of the conquest of 
Mexico with that of the conquest of Peru. This combination made 
possible, furthermore, the more important blending of the charac- 
ters of Montezuma and the Inca, Atabalipa (or Atahuallpa), into 
one, a fortunate circumstance, since Montezuma, actually, as repre- 
sented by the early chronicles, was a fairly colorless person when 


13Cf. The Indian Emperour (I, ii), Guyomar’s relation to Montezuma: something 
“like mists, . .. ‘Took dreadful shapes, and mov’d towards the Shore . . . floating Pal- 
aces...” He refers also to “their voice that Thunders from on high,” certainly reflect- 
ing that “amazement of the Natives” caused “by the noise and fire of their guns.” The 
High Priest, too, remarks, “Old Prophecies foretell our fall at hand / When bearded 
men in floating Castles land.” 
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Cortez finally got a sight of him. Atabalipa, on the other hand, was 
represented as a courageous chief, or at any rate less aware of the 
efficacy of Spanish arms and armor. 

The relations of the Spanish with these two rulers are detailed at 
length in various accounts published during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The most popular ones, included by Purchas among 
his Pilgrimes, were the narratives of Antonio de Herrera, Josephus 
Acosta, Gonzalo Fernandez de Ovieda y Valdes, Francisco Lopez de 
Gomara, “Lopez Val, a Portugal,” “Jerome Benzo” (i.e., Girolamo 
Benzoni), Bartholomé de Las Casas, “the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega, 
Naturall of Cuzco,” Francisco de Xeres, Pedro Sancho, and Cortez 
himself, “his owne large narration to the Emperour.” Of these, 
Acosta, Las Casas, Benzoni, and Garcilasso give particularly favor- 
able pictures of the Indians and show marked disapproval of the 
conduct of the conquerors. 

Thus, in separate publications and in compendiums of voyages, 
English readers were provided with the whole story of the conquest 
of Spanish America. The identification of historical sources is most 
pertinent at three points in the play: (1) the scene of the arrival of 
the Spaniards, in Act I, (2) the torture scene, and (3) the death of 
Montezuma, both in Act V. Here the character of Montezuma, as 
an historical personage and an epic hero, not as a Platonic lover, is 
portrayed. Dryden recognized this, apparently, when he referred 
to the religion of the natives in the Connexion, “The difference of 
their Religion from ours, I have taken from the Story itself; and that 
which you find of it in the first and fifth Acts, touching the sufferings 
and constancy of Montezuma in his Opinions, I have only illustrated, 
not alter’d from those who have written of it.”"* I see no reason to 
doubt that here Dryden is referring to several authorities he might 
have consulted for material on the subject. On the other hand, there 
is certainly no reason to suppose that he made an exhaustive study of 
the history of New Spain, or compared authorities. 

The opening of the play shows Cortez, Vasquez, and Pizarro, with 
Spanish soldiers and Indian allies, marching through “a pleasant In- 
dian Country” and commenting upon the delightful prospect of the 
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14See the Dedication of The Indian Emperour, loc. cit. 
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new world and the bounty of nature. Scene II is a temple. The High 
Priest, presiding, remarks: 
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The incense is upon the Altar plac’d, 

The bloody Sacrifice already past. 

Five hundred Captives saw the rising Sun, 
Who lost their light ere half his race was run.*® 


Shortly Guyomar arrives with news of the landing of the Spanish. 
His account contains the features common to most of the historical 
accounts of the effect produced by the ships, guns, armor, beards, 
etc., of the conquerors. Here, specifically, he refers to the ships as 
“floating Palaces,” to their speaking to each other “in fire and smoke.” 


Sure ’tis their voice that Thunders from on high, 
Or these the younger brothers of the Skie. - 


From all of this Guyomar fled in fright. 

Though these details could have come from many sources, all of 
them are to be found in Purchas, Part II, Book V, Chapter VIII, 
called “Conquest of Mexico and New Spaine, by Hernando Cortes,” 
taken from Thomas Nicholas’ translation of Gémara, with, as Purchas 
states in his marginal note, additions from P. Martyr, and “Cortes his 
owne large narration to the Emperour.” Here in Purchas, the reader 
finds that the Indians fell down flat when Spanish guns were fired, 
“thinking the Heavens had falne: the ships they thought were the 
God of the Ayre, called Quezalcouolt, which came with the Temples 
on his backe, for they daily looked for him.”*° 

At the conclusion of Guyomar’s account, the High Priest refers 
to “Old Prophecies,” which “foretel our fall at hand, When bearded 
men in floating Castles Land.” The ancient prophecies of the coming 
of a conquering race of bearded men are common to all accounts of 
Mexico and Peru before the coming of the Spanish, and are given 
repeatedly by Purchas, who also converts the section of Gémara 
translated by Nicholas as “Maruellous signes and tokens of the de- 
struction of Mexico””’ into “Larger Relation of things most remark- 


15T he Indian Emperour, ed. cit., p. 3. 

16Purchas, ed. cit., XV, 508. 

11T he Pleasant Historie of the Conquest of the Weast India, translated by T. N. 
(1578), pp. 349-51. I have used the edition, with an Introduction by H. I. Priestley, in 
the Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints, 1940. 
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able... ,” taken, he says, from Lopez de Gémara and augmented 
from the Italian translation of Agostino di Cravaliz, “For the Spanish 
originall I have not.”** Moreover, Purchas provides a very elaborate 
and picturesque account of these prophecies from the Peruvian angle 
in the account of the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega. He recounts a situa- 
tion much like that recorded about Mexico, of “a Prophesie or an- 
cient Oracle which the Incas had, that after so many Kings a strange 
Nation should come and destroy their Kingdome and Idolatry,” 
and of the strange events and portents which preceded the arrival of 
Pizarro and his company.”® Similar matters are repeated throughout 
the Mexican and Peruvian sections of Purchas, whose compilation is, 
as a matter of fact, very repetitious. Dryden thus could have found 
all that he needed to know about such matters, and a great deal more, 
in the pages of Purchas. 

The first meeting of the Spaniards with Mexicans in The Indian 
Emperour is quite unlike historical accounts of Cortez’ reception by 
Montezuma. Actually, Cortez was permitted to enter the city of 
Mexico over the famous causeway; Montezuma came out to greet 
him, received him with great state, and brought him into the city as a 
guest. 

In the play, when Montezuma first meets the Spaniards, he kneels 
before Cortez and greets him as a god, 


Patron of Mexico and god of Wars, 
Son of the Sun, and brother of the Stars. 


Cortez protests, but Montezuma persists, offering him sacrifices: 


If then thou art that cruel god, whose eyes 
Delight in Blood, and Humane Sacrifice, 
Thy dreadful Altars I with Slaves will store, 
And feed thy nostrils with hot reeking gore; 
Or if that mild and gentle god thou be, 

Who dost mankind below with pity see, 
With breath of Incense I will glad thy heart; 


Cortez insists that he is a man, 


18Purchas, ed. cit., XV, 519-68. 
19] bid., XVII, 391-94. 
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Ambassadour of Peace, if Peace you chuse, 

Or Herauld of a War if you refuse. 
This in general follows the pattern of Cortez’ usual approach to the 
tribes as it is recounted by the chroniclers. But the progress of the 
scene introduces a different note. Montezuma begins to question 
Cortez as to his authority and the sources of the power of the Em- 
peror, Charles V of Spain. He maintains that Charles is “some petty 
prince,” since he has never heard of him; however, he asks, “what 
offers dost thou bring / From so remote, and so unknown a King?” 
Vasquez at this point takes over the task of speaking for the Spanish 
position. He demands that the Mexicans submit to Spanish rule, give 
up their gold, and become Christians: 


First, that of him you shall your Scepter hold, 
Next, you present him with your useless Gold: 
Last, that you leave those Idols you implore, 
And one true Deity with him adore. 


Montezuma replies: 


You speak your Prince a mighty Emperour, 

But his demands have spoke him Proud, and Poor; 
He proudly at my free-born Scepter flies, 

Yet poorly begs a mettal I despise. 

Gold thou may’st take, whatever thou canst find, 
Save what for sacred uses is design’d: 

But, by what right pretends your King to be 

This Soveraign Lord of all the World, and me? 


The answer to this, given by Pizzaro, is that the King of Spain derives 
his authority from “The Soveraign Priest,” who “Has this your 
Empire to our Monarch given.” Whereupon Montezuma exclaims: 


Ill does he represent the powers above, 

Who nourishes debate not Preaches love; 

Besides what greater folly can be shown? 

He gives another what is not his own. 
The dialogue then becomes a debate on the subject of the authority 
and position of the church, the needs and functions of religious disci- 
pline, and the function of the clergy, in the course of which the 
Spanish promise that priests will be sent to teach the Indians proper 
religious practices. Montezuma refuses their offers, saying: 
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Your gods I slight not, but will keep my own, 
My Crown is absolute, and holds of none; 

I cannot in a base subjection live, 

Nor suffer you to take, though I would give.”° 


Though this is all very different from the contemporary accounts 
of Cortez’ meeting with Montezuma, it corresponds closely to those 
of Pizarro’s first encounter with Atabalipa (or Atahuallpa), the Inca. 
The course of the dialogue follows that given in various accounts of 
the interview between the Inca and a priest, Friar Vincent, in the 
expedition of Pizaro. Purchas gives at least three accounts of this 
meeting and of Friar Vincent’s “oration,” all agreeing in general 
but varying in circumstantiality. The most vivid account given by 
Purchas is that of Jerome Benzo. It is parallel to Dryden’s scene at 
most points, as follows: 


Friar Vincent de valle viridi a Dominican, carrying in the one hand a 
Crosse, in the other a Breviarie, went to him, and by an Interpreter, 
signified that hee came to his Excellency by the mandate of the Imperial 
Majestie, and that with the authoritie of the Roman Bishop, Vicar of the 
heavenly Saviour, which hath given to Cesar the Lands before unknowne, 
and now first discovered, that hee might send thither learned and godly 
men, to preach his most holy Name publikely to those Nations, and to 
free them from Diabolicall errours. Having thus said, he gave to the 
King, the Law of God, and sayth, that he had created all things of noth- 
ing, and beginning with Adam and Eve, tells how Christ had assumed 
flesh in the wombe of the Virgin, and died on the Crosse, after which 
he rose againe, and ascended into Heaven. Then averring the articles of 
the resurrection and of everlasting life, he sheweth that Christ appointed 
Peter his first Vicar for the goverment of the Church, and that this 
power succeeded to his successors the Popes, declaring lastly the power 
and wealth of Caesar the King of Spaine, Monarch of the whole world. 
Therefore the King should doe as became him, if he accepted his friend- 
ship, and became his tributarie and vassall; and if lastly hee rejected his 
false gods and should become a Christian. Which if he would not doe 
voluntarily, let him know, that he should thereunto be compelled by 
force and armes. 

The King answered, that not unwillingly hee would accept the friend- 
ship of the chiefe Monarch of the world, but for a free King to pay 


20T he Indian Emperour, ed. cit., pp. 10-12. 


21From Jerome Benzo, ed. cit., XVII, 303-304; from Garcilasso de la Vega, ibid., pp. 
401-402; and from Francisco de Xeres, ibid., p. 424. 
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tribute to a man whom he had never seene, seemed scarcely honest or 
just. As for the Pope, he must needs appeare to be a foole, and a shame- 
lesse man, which was so bountifull in giving that which is none of his 
owne. Touching Religion, he denied that hee would alter that which hee 
professed; and if they beleeved in Christ, whom they confessed to have 
died on the Crosse, they also beleeved in the Sunne which never died. 
And how (sayth he to the Frier) doe you knowe that the Christians God 
created all things of nothing, and died on the Crosse? The Frier answered, 
that hee was taught it by his Booke, and withall reached it to him, which 
he looking on, said, it said nothing to him, and threw it to the ground. 
The Frier presently tooke up his Booke, and cried amaine to the Span- 
iards, Goe to Christians, goe to, and make them smart for so hainous a 
deed, the Gospels are derided and throwne away. Kill these Dogs which 
so stubbornly despise the Law of God. 


Here is a pattern for Dryden’s scene, the speech of Friar Vincent 
being broken up among the three Spanish characters, and Montezuma 
taking the place of the Inca.” Of course, Benzoni’s hostility to the 
Spanish colors his version of the story, but its very anti-Spanish and 
anti-Papist tone, which appealed also to Purchas, as his marginal 
comments show, are consonant with the general attitude towards 
Spaniards and Papists clearly implied by many lines in the play. 

The resemblance of this scene to the scene in the play is too close 
to be accidental. Its transference from Peru to Mexico might also 
be taken to indicate that Dryden was not using separate histories of 
Mexico and Peru but some sort of compendium in which he found 
most of the material about both countries. ‘There are several separate 
Spanish accounts which might have served this purpose, but only one 
English compilation—Purchas His Pilgrimes, readily available and 
widely read in the seventeenth century. 

The second of these two historical scenes is that in the fifth act in 
which Montezuma and the Indian High Priest are tortured by Pizarro 
and the Christian Priest. The scene is a prison. Montezuma and the 
Indian High Priest refuse to disclose the hiding place of the gold and 


are tortured on the rack. During this proceeding the Christian Priest _ 


attempts to convert them, and is met by Montezuma in a debate on 
the subject of natural religion, the central theme of which is ex- 
pressed by Montezuma in these lines: 


22The friar himself could have served also as a model for the Christian Priest, whom 
Dryden brings in later, in the fifth act. 
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To prove Religion true— 

If either Wit or Suff’rings would suffice, 
All Faiths afford the Constant and the Wise: 
And yet ev’n they, by Education sway’d 

In Age defend what Infancy obey’d.”* 


The climax of the scene occurs when the Indian Priest, unable to 
bear the pain of the rack, asks to be allowed to reveal the secret and 
Montezuma replies: 


Think’st thou I lye on Beds of Roses, here, 
Or in a Wanton Bath stretch’d at my ease? 
Dye, Slave, and with thee dye such thoughts as these. 


The torturing to extort gold, the religious argument, and the con- 
cluding cliché are the distinctive features of the scene. 

The chronicles are full of references to the tortures inflicted upon 
the natives by the Spaniards to force them to disclose the places in 
which they were supposed to have hidden treasures.* Las Casas and 
Benzo, perhaps for different reasons, make a point of such occur- 
rences; and a number of these accounts concern the torturing of a 
king of Mexico and a companion, the companion being killed in the 
process, while the king holds out. The king of Mexico is not, how- 
ever, Montezuma, but his successor, Quahutimoc (spelled variously, 
Guatemozin, etc.). The version of the story probably used by Dry- 
den is that given by Lopez de Gémara in his history of the conquest 
of Mexico and runs as follows: 


All the gold which our men first had in Mexico [that is, which they had 
seen previously ] was not found [after the conquest of the city]. Not even 
a trace of the treasure of Montezuma which was very famous. Whereat 
the Spaniards grieved greatly. When they finished winning Mexico, 
they thought to find a great treasure. At least that they would find as 
much as they left on fleeing from Mexico. Cortez was amazed that no 


28On the significance of these lines in relation to the theme of this scene and to the 
whole question of heroic tragedy, see Trusten Wheeler Russell, Voltaire, Dryden & 
Heroic Tragedy (New York, 1946), pp. 66-85, and passim. 

24See Las Casas, as given by Purchas, Joc. cit. Benzo mentions many instances, and 
particularly: “And when Cortez had returned from the defeat of Navarez, and be- 
sieged Mexico, the Mexicans gathered all their Gold and Silver, and threw it into the 
Lake, and by no torments could bee compelled to confess where it was; although 
Cortez tortured the Kings Scribe to death, and put the King also to vaine tortures fee 
that purpose.” Ed. cit., XVII, 297. 
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Indian would reveal gold or silver to him. The soldiers pressed the citi- 
zens to get the money. The officers of the King wished to discover the 
gold, silver, pearls, stones and jewels, so as to get together much profit. 
However, they never managed to make any Mexican say anything, 
although they all kept saying that the treasure of the gods and of the 
kings was great. So they decided to put Cuathemoc to torture, and 
another gentleman, his favorite. The gentleman had such fortitude that 
although he died under torture by fire, he did not confess a single thing of 
all that they asked him about the matter. Either because he did not know, 
or because they kept the secret that their lord most strictly confided to 
them. When they burned him, they looked at the King so that he would 
have compassion on him, would give him permission, as they say, to 
reveal what he knew or that he [the King] should say it. Cuathemoc 
looked at him angrily and berated him as weak and of little spirit asking 
him if he [himself] was in some ‘delight or bath??5 


For some reason, this passage of Gémara’s history was omitted by 
Nicholas from his translation, and therefore is not found in Purchas. 
It does appear in a contemporaneous French translation but without 
the concluding lines.”* 


25Francisco Lépez de Gémara, Hispania Victrix. Primera y segunda parte de la 
Historia general de las Indias ...Con la conquesta de Mexico y de la Nueva Espana 
(Medina del Campo, 1553), Second part, fol. lxxxvi. For the present literal translation 
I am obliged to Professor Nicholson B. Adams, of the University of North Carolina. 
Gémara’s history was issued many times, with various titles and some modifications, 
It was also translated into the usual European languages. I do not know that it is pos- 
sible to say which edition or which version Dryden may have used. 

The concluding sentences in the edition cited run: “Quando lo quemban al Rey, 
para que hamiendo compassion del, le diesse licencia, como dizen, de manifestar lo que 
sabia o lo dixesse el. Quahutimoc le miro con yra: y lo trato vilissimainte como anal 
y de poco. diziendo si estaba el en algun deleyte, o baiio” Nineteenth-century texts 
differ somewhat from this. Cf. Francisco Lépez de Gémara, Conquista de México 
(Biblioteca Historica de la Iberia, México, 1870), Il, 79-80; and ibid., with introduc- 
tion and notes by Joaquin Ramirez Cabafias (México, 1943), II, 70. The latter edition 
renders the last sentence quoted above: “Cuahutimoc le miré con ira y lo traté vilisi- 
mamente, como flaco y de poco, diciendo: ‘estoy yo en algun deleite o baiio:” This 
text appears to be the same as that used by Prescott, History of the Conquest of Mex- 
ico (3 vols., Philadelphia, 1867), III, 235. Summers’ note on the passage seems to be 
taken from this point in Prescott’s account; the verbal similarities are striking. Cf. 
Summers, op. cit., I, 459. 

26Lopez de Gémara, Histoire Generalle des Indes Occidentales, traduite en Frangois 
par le S. de Genillé Mart Fumée (Paris: Michel Sonnius, 1605), fol. 143: “Quahutimoc 
estoit homme vaillant, & en toutes ses aduersitez retint tousiours vn courage grand, & 
Roial, tant au commencement de la guerre qui depuis, tant durant le siege de Mexic- 
que que quand il fut prius tant lors qu’on le mena au supplice que quand on lui donna 
la question = cofesser, & declarer le thresor de Moteczuma encor que ceste torture, 
& gehenne fut assez fascheuse a endurer laquelle estoit, telle qu’on lui frottoit la plante 
des pieds d’huille, & puis les approchoit-on du feu. Mais les Espagnols receurent pour 
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As far as I can tell from my examination of these accounts, Dryden 
could have got everything used in both plays from Purchas except 
this speech of Montezuma, which seems to have come to him directly 
from the Spanish of Gomara. In any case, Quahutimoc must be 
added to Montezuma and Atabalipa as one of the Indians whom 
Dryden combined to form the Montezuma of his play. 

The deaths of these three Indian kings, as recorded in the chron- 
icles, were not suited to the termination of an heroic play. Monte- 
zuma was struck on the head by a stone thrown at him while he was 
trying to quell a riot, Atabalipa was garroted in prison, and the valiant 
Quahutimoc, having survived the tortures, was subsequently hanged 
for fomenting rebellion against Cortez. To provide a proper, effec- 
tive end to the life of the hero, therefore, a fourth element, from still 
another source enters into the characterization of Montezuma. This 
is death from a self-inflicted sword wound. Although it is true that 
The Indian Queen provides two instances of suicide and the chron- 
icles occasionally mention the fact that the Indians killed themselves 
to escape the cruelties of the Spaniards, in handling the death of 
Montezuma by his own sword Dryden departed entirely from the 
Spanish new world and returned to English tragedy based on Roman 
history. In the fourth act, Montezuma had said, 


If either Death or Bondage I must choose, 
I'll keep my Freedom, though my life I lose; 


and in the last act, defeated by Cortez, he refuses to accept terms of 
surrender and kills himself. Throughout the concluding scenes of 
the play one finds the conventional stage representation of battles 
and conquests reminiscent of the last act of Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar. And in his end Montezuma certainly reminds one of Brutus 
and of Cato the Younger, as portrayed by Plutarch. Montezuma, 
referring to his sword, which is still in his possession, says, 


But I’m a King while this is in my hand, 


as Plutarch’s Cato, when his sword has been restored to him, “ ‘Now,’ 
said he, ‘I am master of myself.’ ” 





ce fait plus de honte & d’infamie que d’or: & Cortés certainment deuoit garder, & con- 
ceruer ce Prince en vie comme l’or attendu qu’il lui seruoit d’vne gloire, & d’vue 
tridphe de ses victoires.” 
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I do not mean to say that Dryden deliberately copied these models. 
But when it became necessary for him to show the death of an admi- 
rable hero, he naturally turned from the persecuted Indians in the 
New World to those models of admirable conduct, the noble 
Romans; and Shakespeare’s Brutus and Plutarch’s Cato inevitably 
came to mind as parallel cases of heroes who through death escaped 
from a conqueror. 

In the Dedication of The Indian Emperour Dryden said, “I have 
neither wholly follow’d the truth of the History, nor altogether left 
it: but have taken all the liberty of a Poet, to add, alter, or diminish, 
as I thought might best conduce to the beautifying of my work.” It 
seems to me that in thus portraying the death of Montezuma he took 
the liberty to depart from history for what he regarded as the beauti- 
fying of his work. Still, in his portrayal of the Indians, and especially 
in the character and circumstances of Montezuma, he appears to have 
stuck closely to the history of America as it is found in the various 
Spanish accounts compiled in English translations by Purchas, com- 
bining, as has been shown, the chronicles of Peru with those of 
Mexico and making of Montezuma a composite character. The “bed 
of roses” speech cannot be thus explained. If, however, Dryden did 
take it directly from Gémara, he would be found only to be using 
both a foreign original and an English translation of it, following a 
practice not unusual with him in dealing with foreign sources. In 
effect, the evidence seems to show that Dryden very probably re- 
ceived strong suggestions from Davenant’s entertainment and de- 
rived most of his history from those pilgrims whom Purchas col- 
lected, sustained by reference, in one case at least, directly to the 
Spanish original. 


I am happy here to acknowledge with thanks the aid received for 
work on Dryden from the Folger Shakespeare Library and from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching through the 
University of North Carolina Research Council. 





An Eighteenth-Century Whitebook 
By Joun J. Murray 


A LL London buzzed with excitement on January 30, 1717.* The 
chief topics of conversation from Whitehall to Will’s Coffee 
House were the arrest on the previous day of Count Karl Gyllen- 
borg, the Swedish minister to England, and the seizure of his papers 
on the charge that he was plotting the overthrow of the Hanoverians 
from the English throne.* On February 22 Baron Georg von Gortz, 
the Swedish minister at large, was arrested in Holland on the same 
count.? The political air was thick. Was the Swedish king, Charles 
XII, about to embark upon a military expedition against Great 
Britain on behalf of James Stuart, the pretender to the British throne? 
Was the charge of a plot a mere sham to enable George I to carry out 
his designs as elector of Hanover against Swedish Bremen and Ver- 
den?* Was the British action contrary to international law, and the 
more so because the British government had prevailed upon the States 
General to arrest Baron Gértz? Did the Anglo-Dutch treaty make it 
necessary for the States General to arrest a diplomat of a friendly na- 


tion on the request of an ally?* These and other questions concerning 


*In this paper months and days are given in old style dates, while years appear in 
new style. 

1There was hardly a journal which did not carry the story of the arrest, and the 
wealth of pamphlet literature on the subject is _— testimony to the interest it 
created. For a clear account of the details, see The Historical Register: Containing 
an Impartial Account of all Transactions Foreign and Domestic (London, 1717), 
II, 66. 

2Guillaume de Lamberty, Mémoires pour servir a Phistoire du XVIIIe siécle con- 
tenant les negociations, traitez, resolutions, et autres documens authentiques concern- 
ant les affaires d'état (The Hague and Amsterdam, 1700-1718), X, 23-24. 

8George I as elector of Hanover had joined the Northern Alliance directed — 
Sweden for the purpose of — the Swedish possessions of Bremen and Verden to 
his electoral domain. As king of England he was bound to Sweden by an alliance 
which was to be in force until 1718. 

4G6rtz’s arrest was an interesting case in international law, for Sweden was friendly 
towards Holland. The Dutch excused themselves for arresting the Swedish diplomat 
at the request of Britain on the grounds that he had not presented his full powers to 
them oa therefore was not an accredited diplomat to the States General. The chief 


reason Sweden’s diplomats were treated so shabbily was the weakened position of 
the country. 
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Anglo-Swedish affairs occupied much of the informed thinking of 
London and England during the first quarter of 1717. 

There was a considerable difference of opinion on the events that 
had transpired. If one were a Tory, the chances were that he consid- 
ered the dramatic arrest of Gyllenborg and the exposure of his machi- 
nations as another Whig-Hanoverian trick by George I and the men 
around him to win British support for Hanover’s war with Sweden, 
which had been in progress since 1715. Whigs who believed in strict 
adherence to the Act of Settlement also sided with the Tories.’ If one 
were Low Church, a Dissenter, or a Whig-Hanoverian who saw 
Catholics and Jacobites everywhere, he would take the story of Gyl- 
lenborg’s plotting at face value and demand that adequate safeguards 
be taken by the government to insure the Protestant Succession. The 
forces for and against Hanoverian influence in high government cir- 
cles girded themselves for the coming crucial struggle in Parliament 
over the voting of supply to outfit a naval squadron to be sent to the 
Baltic. 

Platform and press were utilized by both sides, but in that day and 
age of press control the advantage lay with the government. Tory 
journals such as The Post Boy and The Weekly Journal, pamphlets 
such as A Lette: from a Gentleman in the Country to his Friend in 
Town relating to the Seizing of the Swedish Minister and his Papers, 
and poems such as The Gottemburg Frolick could not compete suc- 
cessfully with the flood of journals, pamphlets, tracts, and poems 
which defended Hanoverian policy. Whig publications ranged from 
atrocity stories like The Narrative of the Life and Death of John 
Rhindolt, Count Patkul to a biting attack on Charles XII entitled An 
Epistle to the King of Sweden from a Lady of Great Britain. The 
latter—written certainly by no lady—extolled the beauties of English 


5The Act of Settlement stated “that in case the crown and imperial dignity of this 


realm shall hereafter come to any person, not being a native of this kingdom of 


England, this nation be not obliged to engage in any war to the defence of any 
dominions or territories which do not belong to the crown of England without the 
consent of Parliament.” Extract of Act 12 and 13 William III, chap. 2, ser. iii, in 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1660-1704 (London, 1860-1938), p. 481. 
The Little-Englanders felt that the employment of British naval squadrons to aid 
Hanoverian policy violated the act. 
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women who would never “Fall to thy Gothic Rage a Sacrifice’”* so 
long as British youth and manhood stood ready to protect them. 
Much was made of the Swedish king’s uncouthness and his well- 
known coldness to feminine charm, and even the most ardent Whigs 
must have smiled a little cynically at 


Can we our own George and his lov’d Race disown 
To find thy barren Chastity a throne." 


That arch pamphleteer, Daniel Defoe, loaned his services to the Han- 
overian cause by writing What if the Swedes should come* as well as 
an article in the Mercurius Politicus which, under the guise of being 
impartial, was actually a defense of the arrest.° 

The papers commandeered from Gyllenborg at the time of his ar- 
rest’ and the subsequent publicity given them strengthened the gov- 
ernment’s hand considerably, for they revealed that Gyllenborg in 
England, Gortz at The Hague, and Baron Erik Sparre, the Swedish 
minister in Paris, had all been in communication with Jacobite agents. 
Gyllenborg’s implication could be played up by the press because he 
had a Jacobite wife,” had associated with Jacobite friends,’* and had 
carried on pamphleteering activities of a libelous nature against the 
Hanoverian government.** Notwithstanding these facts, there was 


6An Epistle to the King of Sweden from a Lady of Great Britain (London, 1717), 
p- 6. 

"Ibid., p. 8. 

8Defoe also wrote A Short Review of the Conduct of the King of Sweden (1717) 
and perhaps The Plot Discovered (1717). 

®Mercurius Politicus, February and March, 1717. In the April issue on p. 255 Defoe 
made the interesting observation that: Meine growing ripe now for a Breach with 
Sweden, every thing was done both publick and private, that might provoke the 
People against the King of Sweden,” and then mentioned some of the publications 
issued to stir up the people. 

10Intercepted Letters (Sweden) 1716-1717, State Papers Foreign Confidential, 
Public Record Office, S.P. 107/13. Cited hereafter as Intercepted Letters. 

11H, J. Lindeberg, Gértz (Stockholm, 1925), p. 58. 

12Philip Stanhope (Lord Mahon), The History of England from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles (London, 1858), I, n. 260, pointed out that Gyllen- 
borg had spent the summer at the home of Charles Caesar, who was arrested on 
suspicion at the time of the Jacobite plot. Caesar and Gyllenborg were related by 
marriage. 

18Various letters of Gyllenborg to his publisher and distributors in Intercepted 
Letters, P.R.O., S.P. 107/13. The Gyllenborg pamphlet which caused the most furor 
was Remarks of an English Merchant upon a scandalous Jacobite piece published in 
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nothing in the seized papers’ or elsewhere** that indicates that the 
plot was anything other than an attempt by Gortz working through 
Gyllenborg and Sparre to float a loan from the Stuart supporters with 
the understanding that, if the Pretender did not receive Swedish mili- 
tary assistance within a stated period of time, the money would be re- 
paid with interest.’® At that time Sweden was in dire financial straits 
and a short-term loan would have altered appreciably her diplomatic 
position in northern European affairs.”" Still there was sufficient in- 
formation in the letters to put Sweden’s diplomatic corps in a bad 
light, and General James Stanhope, who by 1717 had become the 
most important person in the British government, was astute enough 
to take advantage of the opportunity. He read certain of the letters to 
Parliament** and had issued in February, 1717, a whitebook entitled 
Letters which passed between Count Gyllenborg, the Barons Gortz, 
Sparre And others Relating to the Design of Raising a Rebellion in 
His Majesty’s Dominions to be Supported by a Force from Sweden. 

The forty-eight page booklet was “Published by Authority,” and 
political patronage played a role in the selection of the publisher. On 
February 19, 1717, Stanhope issued the following edict in the name 
of George I: 





the “Post Boy” July 19 under the title of memoir presented to the Swedish Chancellor 
by the Resident of Great Britain, and an English copy of it may be found in Abel 
Boyer (ed.), The Political State of Great Britain, XII (London, 1717), 306-18. A 
French copy is in Lamberty, IX, 667-77. 

14Intercepted Letters, P.R.O., S.P. 107/13. 

15The two best printed sources for a study of the Jacobite-Swedish relations are 
Handlingar rérande Skandinaviens Historia (Stockholm, 1822), VIII, X, XVIII; and 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, The Calendar of Stuart Papers (London, 1902), 
Ill, IV, V, VI. 

16For interpretations of the Swedish Jacobite plot, see: James F. Chance, “The 
Swedish Plot of 1716-1717,” English Historical Review, XVIII (1903), 81-106; John J. 
Murray, “Sweden and the Jacobites,” Huntington Library Quarterly, VIII (1944-45), 
259-76; Gabriel Syveton, “L’erreur de Goertz,” Revue @histoire diplomatique (1895- 
96), IX, no. 3, 5: X, no. 1, 2, 3, 4; Thomas Westrin (ed.), “En redogorelse af Baron 
Georg Henrich von Gortz rérande hans forhallande till Jakobiterna 1716-17177 
(Svensk) Historisk Tidskrift, XVIII (1898), 276-86, and “En forklaring af Grefve 
Carl Gyllenborg angaende hans férhallande till Pretendenter? (Svensk) Historisk 
Tidskrift, XXTII (1903), 283-88. 

1TVarious letters of Gértz, Gyllenborg, and leading Jacobites in Handlingar 
roranda Skandinaviens Historia and The Calendar of Stuart Papers. 

18William Cobbett (ed.), The Parliamentary History of England (London, 1806- 
1818), VII, 397. 
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Our Will and Pleasure is, and we do hereby grant unto, Samuel Buckley, 
our License for the sole Printing and Publishing of Letters. ... And we do 
hereby strictly forbid all other Persons whatsoever to Print or Publish the 
same, without the Consent of the above-mentioned Samuel Buckley, or 
his Assigns, as they will answer contrary at their Peril. 


A Dublin edition which also appeared the same year was farmed out 
by Buckley to a Thomas Hume and was sold by a Patrick Campbel 
“at the Bible, the lower end of Cork-Hill.””° 

The fact that Buckley received the publishing rights for the white- 
book must have created little surprise in England, because by 1717 he 
had become a Whig publisher of considerable note. From 1702 he had 
been editor of the Daily Courant. During the hey-day of the Tories 
(1710-1714) he had suffered some inconveniences, but had managed 
to keep publishing. His position improved with the advent of the 
Hanoverians. His steadfastness to Whiggery and the fact that he had 
been a joint publisher of the Spectator stood him in good stead, for 
Joseph Addison had risen high in party circles. Soon Buckley became 
editor of the London Gazette, the official organ of the government, 
and he held this post until his death in September, 1741, a longer asso- 
ciation with the Gazette than that enjoyed by any other individual.” 

It was therefore natural that he should have received the political 
plum of publishing the seized letters of Gyllenborg in the form of a 
whitebook or a white paper. Whether he participated in the actual 
editing of the Gyllenborg papers and in preparing them for publica- 
tion is not known, but it is quite possible that a man with his historical 
leanings and pamphleteering experience could have taken part in 
what the papers themselves show to be a joint enterprise.” The 
marginal notes on the original letters and on the copies made from 

18The royal edict was enclosed as a frontispiece in Letters which passed between 


Count Gyllenborg, the Barons Gortz, Sparre, and others .. . (London, 1717); cited 
hereafter as “Whitebook.” ; 


20Title page, Dublin edition of the “Whitebook.” 


21Both F. W. Bateson (ed.), Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature (New 
York, 1941), I, 702, and William T. and Chloe Siner Morgan, A Bibliography of 
British History (1700-1715), Ill (1939), 281, state that Buckley edited the Gazette 
until 1742, which was impossible in view of his death in September, 1741. See The 
Gentleman’s Magazine (London, 1741), p. 500, for his obituary. Sir William Mus- 
grave, Obituaries prior to 1800 (London, 1899), I, 203, lists several obituaries for 
Buckley which appeared in 1741. 


22Intercepted Letters, P. R. O.,S. P. 107/13. 
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them, different translations written in varying handwritings, and the 
need for trained decipherers all indicate that several people worked 
on the project, and Buckley may have been one of them. It is quite 
evident, however, that he was not the guiding force; that honor 
should probably go to Jean Robethon, the private secretary to the 
king himself. 

To establish this assumption it is necessary to prove two facts: 
first, that Robethon prepared the letters which were read by Stan- 
hope before the Parliament, and second, that the letters read before 
Parliament and those published by Buckley were prepared by the 
same group. Proof for the first statement is relatively easy, for on 
February 15, just five days before the letters were read to the House 
of Commons,”* Robethon wrote Alexander, Lord Polwarth, the 
British ambassador to Denmark, “I am just going to arrange this 
evening more than sixty letters from Gértz to Gyllenborg to be pre- 
sented to Parliament.”** Moreover, a few marginal notes made on 
the seized correspondence are in Robethon’s scrawling hand- 
writing.” It is also possible that only Robethon and a few Anglo- 
Hanoverians around the King had the key to deciphering certain 
parts of the Swedish dispatches, because on at least two occasions 
Polwarth is told by Robethon to procure Swedish letters in the hands 
of the Danes who had no cypher and to give them to the Hanoverian 
resident General Bothmer who “knows to whom to send them’ and 
“‘we will render a good account of them all or Iam much mistaken.” 
However, it is to be noted that when the Anglo-Hanoverians were in 
Hanover, Charles, Lord Townshend, was able to have deciphered 
and translated some intercepted Swedish correspondence.”* Whether 
he had Hanoverian aid is not known; nevertheless, the assistance of 
Robethon, a native-born Frenchman, would have been invaluable in 


28Cobbett, Parliamentary History, VII, 397. 


24Robethon to Polwarth, February 15, 1717, in Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
Report on the Manuscripts of Lord Polwarth (London, 1911-1940), I, 180. Cited 
hereafter as Polwarth Manuscripts. 


25Intercepted Letters, P.R.O., S.P. 107/13. 
26Robethon to Polwarth, Feb. 15, 1717, Polwarth Manuscripts, I, 180. 
27I1dem to idem, March 1, 1717, Polwarth Manuscripts, I, 188. 


28Townshend to Stanhope, September 23, 1711, in William Coxe (ed.), Memoirs 
of the Life and Administration of Sir Robert Walpole, Il (London, 1798), 89. 
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compiling the whitebook, for the letters from Gértz to Gyllenborg 
were in “a French cipher peculiar to them.”” 

It is more difficult to show that the letters printed by Buckley for 
the British government were the same as those read to the House of 
Commons, for only forty-one of the sixty read to Parliament were 
actually incorporated in the whitebook. The printed and distributed 
letters appeared, however, in the stalls of the booksellers two days 
after they were read in Parliament.*° The letters published by the 
government follow the same sequence as those read to the House of 
Commons. With the sole exception that the final e is omitted from 
the title of the letters read to the Parliament, the letters included by 
Cobbett in his Parliamentary History can be identified with ease in 
the whitebook, although Cobbett usually abstracts the letters, for 
they were too “Voluminous to be inserted at full length.”** In many 
cases the language is exactly the same. 

When the letters were read in the House of Lords on February 
21,°? 1717, the Earl of Sunderland took exception to the translation 
of the word Effronterie which Gyllenborg had supposedly used in 
reference to the Earl. According to Sunderland, the word should 
have been translated to mean downright impudence rather than bold- 
ness.*® This letter was not used in the whitebook because all refer- 
ences to Sunderland use the word violence rather than boldness. It is 
possible that this letter was one of the twenty-one prepared by Robe- 
thon and not used. It is also possible that Sunderland was mixed up 
in his argument; or perhaps The Historical Register is guilty of mis- 
representing, because it gives the wrong date for the reading of the 
letters in the House of Lords and because the word in question can- 


29Robethon to Polwarth, March 1, 1717, Polwarth Manuscripts, I, 187. In this letter 
Robethon pointed out that “We have good decipherers.” 

80Nathaniel Mist (ed.), The Weekly Journal, February 23, 1717, Il, 64, says that the 
letters were published “yesterday.” 

81The Historical Register (London, 1717-1738), Il, 66, which printed the story 
about Sunderland, claimed that the letters were read on the 28th rather than on the 
21st. See Journals of the House of Lords, XX, 417. Probably the Register was of the 
opinion that the letters were read in the House of Lords on the same day that the 
Lords passed a bill prohibiting commerce with Sweden, which occurred on the 28th. 

82 Journals of the House of Lords, XX, 417. 
88T he Historical Register, Il, 66. 
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not be found in the letters deposited in the Public Record Office.™ 

The task of preparing those letters for the press was not an easy 
one, for more than one hundred and fifty had to be screened. Those 
from Gortz to Gyllenborg were in a French cypher, while those 
from Gyllenborg to Gértz were written in one which broke down 
into Swedish.** There is little doubt that the deciphering was done by 
the editors rather than by someone employed by the Swedish minis- 
ter at the time the letters were received. On one letter from Gyllen- 
borg to Gértz someone had written, “N.B. il n’y a aucunes points 
entre les Chiffres,” and then immediately underneath it, “N.B. none 
of these Cypher figures is pointed.”** On another letter is the note, 
“Changer s'il v’ plaist de Chiffre.”*” 

After decodification came the work of translating the material into 
English. ‘The men employed at the task had collectively a knowledge 
of French, German, Latin, and Swedish; although they evidently 
were not too sure of themselves in the latter language, the few pas- 
sages turned into it from the Swedish cypher are well done.** It may 
have been that the Swedish script bothered the publication crew as 
much as the language because one notation said that a long letter was 
omitted, it being “in ye Suedish Character and Language.”®° All let- 
ters translated from the German and some of those from the Swedish 
were omitted from the whitebook; however, a translation from the 
Latin was printed of the full powers given to Gértz by Charles XII, 
dated 23 October, 1716. There seems to have been a preference for 
using letters which contained the word “Pretender: Reading the 
handwriting must have presented a constant problem, because there 
were marginal notes in the following vein: “N.B. The original being 
in a very small ill form’d Character, very hastily writ, this cannot be 
so exact as it might otherwise have been:’*° 

The purpose for publishing the letters was to justify the arrests of 


84Intercepted Letters, P.R.O., S.P. 107/13. 
35Robethon to Polwarth, March 1, 1717, Polwarth Manuscripts, I, 187-88. 
8é¢Gyllenborg to Gértz, November 3, 1716, Intercepted Letters, P.R.O., S.P. 107/13. 
87G6rtz to Gyllenborg, October 19, 1716, ibid. 

388For example the letter from Sparre to Gyllenborg, October 18, 1716, ibid. 
89G6rtz to Gyllenborg, October 13, 1716, ibid. 

40Gustavus Gyllenborg to Karl Gyllenborg, December 2, 1717, ibid. 
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Gértz and Gyllenborg by showing Europe and the British people 
that the Swedes were planning an attack upon England with 12,000 
men and 4,000 horse. This military expedition was to land in Scot- 
land in order to restore the house of Stuart to the British throne. The 
Jacobites for their part were to assist in the project by contributing 
for the purchase of ships a considerable sum of money which ranged 
upwards of £20,000. All in all the editors selected their letters well 
and those who at the time of publication read their finished product 
must have thought the plot plausible. Today, however, after weigh- 
ing other materials, it is possible to read the whitebook and to come 
to these conclusions: the printed letters themselves show Gortz con- 
cerned primarily with a loan; and he took safeguards to insure that 
the country he served could easily withdraw from its commitments 
to back Jacobite schemes. Considering the material available in the 
seized letters and the fact that some pertinent letters which included 
arguments for Sweden’s actions against England could not be used 
for propaganda reasons, one can state that the efforts of the editors 
compare favorably with the productions of those who issue white- 
books today. These men of the eighteenth century presented the 
British side in Anglo-Swedish relations as well as do those today who 
issue collections of documents to show the righteousness of a political 
cause. 

There can be no doubt that the British government in 1717 had 
some explaining to do. The arrests of Gértz and Gyllenborg and the 
seizure of their papers had been contrary to international law.** Not- 
withstanding the fact that Gyllenborg was negotiating with the Jac- 
obites, the usual procedure in such a case would have been to send the 
Swedish minister home and to publish the reasons for his being 
evicted from the country in the Gazette.** Gértz had carried on his 
intrigue at The Hague, and it was out of the ordinary for a diplomat 
to be arrested by one country for working against another, even 
though England and Holland were allies. The seizure of the papers of 
a diplomat caused great consternation among the other legations in 


41Wolfgang Michael, England under George I: the Beginnings of the Hanoverian 
Dynasty (London, 1936), I, 304-305, and Louis Wiesener, Le Régent, PAbbé Dubois, 
et les Anglais, @ apres des sources britanniques, Il (Paris, 1893), 5. 

42James F. Chance, George I and the Northern War (London, 1909), p. 183. 
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London, especially the Spanish.** For these reasons, it was necessary 
for Stanhope to quiet the foreign diplomats in London by publishing 
the seized papers to show the perfidy of their Swedish colleague, a 
step well warranted in his eyes** and in those of his biographer, Basil 
Williams.*° 

The negotiations of Gortz and Gyllenborg with the Jacobites 
could not have been the sole reason for their arrest and the publica- 
tion of the whitebook in February, 1717, because as far back as Sep- 
tember, 1716, the British government had been cognizant of Anglo- 
Swedish conversations.“* Apparently there were other motives, not 
only for the arrests but also for the publishing of the Swedish diplo- 
matic correspondence. They are to be found in both the domestic and 
the foreign policy of England. The alliance against Sweden was 
breaking apart with Russia and Prussia in one camp and Denmark and 
Hanover in the other.” George feared that the wily Gértz would 
make a separate peace with the former two powers to the detriment 
of Hanover, and the British king was anxious to study Gértz’s papers 
to ascertain the true status of Sweden’s diplomacy.“ He was also anx- 
ious to learn whether the Anglo-French alliance had altered Franco- 
Swedish diplomacy. This mixture of fear and curiosity on the part 
of the Hanoverians may have been one reason for seizing Gyllen- 
borg’s papers and for not following the usual diplomatic procedure 
when a diplomat became persona non grata. It may also account for 
the careful deciphering and translation of many letters which treated 
Swedish diplomacy and had nothing to do with the plot.“° The Eng- 

48 Mercurius Politicus, February, 1717, p. 67, asserted that all the foreign legations 
had asked for the release of Gyllenborg, but as Wiesener, II, 4, points out, the 
Spanish ambassador in England was the only one to register a formal complaint. His 


rotest and observations on the arrest received a rather wide circulation in the press 

in England and on the continent. 

44Stanhope to the different foreign ministers, February 12, 1717, printed in Lam- 
berty, X, 18. 

45Basil Williams, Stanhope, a Study of Eighteenth Century Diplomacy (Oxford, 
1932), p. 250n. 

46Coxe, Memoirs ... Walpole, Il, 89. Townshend to Stanhope, September 23, 1716. 

47John J. Murray, “Scania and the End of the Northern Alliance (1716),” Journal 
of Modern History, XVI, (1944), 81-92. 

48Robethon to Polwarth, February 15, 1717; Leathes to Polwarth, February 27, 
1717; and Polwarth to Robethon, March 11, 1717; Polwarth Manuscripts, I, 180, 186, 
195. 
49See translations and copies in Intercepted Letters, P.R.O., S.P. 107/13. 
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lish minister at Berlin summed up the attitude of the Anglo-Hanover- 
ians when he stated that he hoped that the arrests would throw some 
light upon “all Baron Gértz’s intreagues” for when “any mischief or 
extravagant projects are on foot, I cannot help being persuaded that 
the Baron is at one end of them:’® It was hoped by the Hanoverians 
that published letters showing Swedish-Jacobite negotiations would 
justify their violation of diplomatic protocol. 

It was also convenient for the Anglo-Hanoverians to have Gortz 
inactive during what appeared to be an approaching crucial stage in 
Baltic diplomacy, and the appeal to European public opinion made 
with the whitebook may have helped lengthen Gortz’s period of in- 
carceration, something which the British government was striving 
to accomplish."* Without question, Gértz’s imprisonment retarded 
Swedish diplomatic action; but, in view of the incorrigible attitude 
of the Swedish sovereign, probably he would not have been able to 
accomplish anything concrete toward the conclusion of peace. His 
restricted movement, however, did cause the Anglo-Hanoverian 
advisers of George I to breathe easier. 

A crisis in British domestic politics was approaching. A rift had de- 
veloped in the English ministry between the pro-Hanoverians, Stan- 
hope and Sunderland, and Townshend and Walpole, who felt that 
British foreign policy was being channelled to serve Hanoverian in- 
terests. The plot offered an excellent opportunity for the pro-Han- 
overians to advance their cause, to discredit Townshend and Walpole, 
and eventually to force them out of the government. The question of 
naval supply was the testing point on foreign affairs, for many in 
Parliament were against voting money to outfit a Baltic squadron, 
without which George’s foreign policy would be emasculated. The 
publication of the whitebook and of other pamphlet literature raised 
a wave of indignation in England and may have been responsible for 
the government’s victory on the supply bill even though it was ex- 
tremely narrow.” 

The influence of the press is difficult to measure even in this day of 
“scientific” polls, but it seems reasonable to assume that the publica- 


50Whitworth to Polwarth, February 21, 1717, Polwarth Manuscripts, I, 178. 
51Various letters of British to States General printed in Lamberty, X. 
52Cobbett, Parliamentary History, VII, 440. 
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tion of Gyllenborg’s correspondence won a sizable number of con- 
verts to George I’s foreign policy with Sweden. Furthermore the ar- 
rest of the Swedish minister and the attempt to justify it brought into 
existence an early eighteenth-century example of that standard tech- 
nique of diplomatic propaganda, the whitebook. 
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George Grenville as First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1763-1765 


By Dora Mar CLarK 


HE GRENVILLE administration, though brief, is significant for 
Bs the encouragement which it gave to two important and closely 
related trends in English constitutional history: first, the evolution of 
the position of prime minister, and second, the development of par- 
liamentary supremacy. Both movements weakened the prerogative 
of the crown and the latter, the powers of the colonial assemblies. 
They led, finally, to the modern system of parliamentary govern- 
ment in England and the revolution in America. To investigate all 
the complex causes of these far-reaching developments would be 
beyond the scope of this article. Within its limits, however, certain 
influential factors too much neglected in the past are examined: 
Grenville’s personality and character, his interests and ambitions, 
and his abilities and legal theories; and the effect these may have had 
upon two constitutional issues of his time.* 


I. The Position of Prime Minister 


Grenville’s personal characteristics would have blighted the career 
of a man less able and less determined. His unpleasant disposition 
embarrassed his relations with George III and with his colleagues. 
Psychiatrists might add that reactions to his ungracious manner prob- 
ably influenced his own outlook and possibly his constitutional theo- 
ries. Grenville was utterly lacking in those charms which courtiers 
used to win favor and which at all times a politician finds essential. It 
was impossible not to contrast his manner with the suavity of Lord 
Bute, the King’s personal friend and Grenville’s predecessor in the 
office of First Lord of the Treasury. In audiences with the King 
Grenville made no effort to be agreeable, it would seem, but was de- 


1There is no adequate biography of George Grenville. The Grenville correspond- 
ence and papers in the Stowe Collection in the Huntington Library, subsequently 
cited as Stowe, would be invaluable for such a study. 
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manding and complaining by turns.’ As a result the King was miser- 
able, and Grenville was aware that he did not have the royal confi- 
dence.* Lack of the King’s favor was certainly a severe handicap in 
a day when a pamphleteer could write: “The Permanency of an 
Administration depends so much upon the Pleasure of the Crown, 
that no Man can reason about it with Certainty.”* Nevertheless, 
Grenville remained in office for more than two years under circum- 
stances that make it impossible to think of him as the King’s minister 
or the King’s servant in the old meaning of the term. On the other 
hand, he was not responsible to the House of Commons in the modern 
sense. His sudden dismissal in July, 1765, had nothing to do with the 
House of Commons, but was the result partly of the King’s disfavor 
and partly of the unwillingness of other men to work with him.* 
Grenville’s arrogant personality intensified differences within the 
cabinet. About him, furthermore, there hung an atmosphere of chill 
and gloom.* Relations among the ministers were formal. Grenville 
did not encourage the members of the inner cabinet to dine together 
as had been the custom earlier.’ In January 1764, however, on the 
suggestion of Sandwich the four principal ministers began to meet 
at dinner regularly once a week.® Yet no real harmony prevailed. 
Grenville’s sensitive and suspicious disposition made it difficult for 
him to trust his associates. On the other hand, his abrupt and un- 
gracious manner did not invite intimacy. Although the fault was not 


2The Jenkinson Papers, 1760-1766, ed. Ninetta Jucker (London, 1949), p. 399. All 
subsequent references are to this edition. 

8The Grenville Papers, ed. William James Smith (London, 1852-1853), III, 142-44. 
All subsequent references are to this edition. 

4[Sir Grey Cooper], The Merits of the New Administration (London, 1765), p. 34- 

5According to Charles Jenkinson, the Duke of Cumberland’s dislike of Grenville 
was one reason for his not being included in the next administration (Jenkinson Pa- 
pers, p. 400). Previous attempts to establish 2 new administration are reported in 
Stowe 7, I, Sept. 1, 1763, and II, May 23, 1765. See also Grenville Papers, II, 195, 198; 
Correspondence of John Russell, fourth Duke of Bedford, ed. Lord John Russell 
(London, 1842-1846), III, 278-300. All subsequent references to the Bedford corre- 
spondence are to this edition. 

6Charles Lloyd, his personal secretary, wrote unhappily of the grim atmosphere at 
Wotton (Jenkinson Papers, p. 321). 

7In the late summer of 1763, so it was said, Pitt declined coming into the govern- 
ment “without his associates at the dinners” (Bedford Correspondence, Ill, 236). 

8Grenville Papers, Il, 256, 489; references to such meetings also occur in Stowe 7, 
Il, for example, Feb. 16, 1765. The group included Halifax and Bedford. 
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all his, co-operation was not easy.’ In short, he lacked those friendly 
attributes which have come to be associated, at least in the modern 
mind, with success in politics and which have always been helpful 
in welding together a party. Whatever unity the ministers achieved 
before the end of the administration was due to factors other than 
Grenville’s personality or natural leadership. 

Although Grenville had few of the traits that attract friends, he 
possessed many of the fundamental qualities that make character. He 
was incorruptible, resolute, devoted to duty, and endowed with a 
strong sense of public responsibility. These qualities together with 
his natural abilities brought him into office, but they could not keep 
him there. Even his virtues became objectionable when he paraded 
them unnecessarily and made them excuses for rudeness. He boasted, 
for example, that he preferred to trust to sincerity rather than to 
civility in his relations with others.’® Characteristically he failed to 
realize that one might combine a pleasant manner with an honest dis- 
position. He appeared priggish and was offensive when he wished 
to avoid all suspicion of corruption.’ Some of his most praiseworthy 
characteristics appear in his attempts to reform the patronage in his 
own department. He hoped to abolish the system of deputies in the 
American customs and required that all officers should perform 
their duties in person.’* He made it a policy to permit “no employ- 


®Bedford’s failure to attend court regularly and his absence from the council 
formed the subject of contemporary comment (William L. Clements Library, Ann 
Arbor, Townshend Papers, f. 70 and Germain Papers, II, Nov. 9, 1764). Bedford had 
never been considered a friend of the Grenville family (Stowe Americana, He 
Grenville Correspondence, Box 2, June 22, 1750). George Grenville and Bedford had 
had serious differences about the peace (Stowe, Box 103 [c], Grenville’s Diplomatic 
Correspondence, July 26, 1762). 

10Having made some changes in the draft of an address to the King he wrote to the 
author: “My taking the Liberty to do this is the strongest Proof Tam give of my 
Frankness and Sincerity tho’ perhaps not of my Civility; but I had rather trust to the 
former than to the latter” (Stowe 7, I, June 30, 1763). 

11When a junior lord at the treasury under Henry Pelham he received a box of 
sweets from an officer in the West Indies. In writing to his brother Henry, a governor 
in the islands, he appeared annoyed and demanded that his brother discover the exact 
cost of the present and return something of equal value (Henry Grenville Corres. 
Box 1, Jan. 5, 1749 [Old Style]). Grenville’s code did not, however, prevent his ac- 
cepting a reversion of a tellership of the exchequer for one of his sons (Stowe, Box 
99, Grenville’s Business Correspondence, Jan. 12, 1767). 


12Stowe 7, I, July 28, 1763. Parliament in the = session had complained of 
sinecures in America. Horace Walpole asked Grenville to make an exception in 
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ment to be sold.” Consequently, he refused to allow office-holders to 
resign in favor of other candidates.** When making appointments, he 
attempted to interview candidates himself or have one of his secre- 
taries do so."* In contrast to the Duke of Newcastle, Grenville de- 
termined to make no promise of a place until it was actually vacant.”* 
Indeed, his whole attitude toward the patronage was quite the reverse 
of Newcastle’s except in one respect. Like Newcastle he wished to 
have it in his own hands, scarcely trusting even his secretaries. But 
he failed to use it effectively for political purposes. He was extremely 
discouraging to candidates and their patrons, postponed decisions, 
and in some cases neglected to fill vacancies.* In fact, his impolitic 
manner and methods may have made as many enemies as Newcastle’s 
easy promises made friends. He seemed to place unnecessary ob- 
stacles in his own political path. 

Ill-equipped in some respects as Grenville appeared to be, he was 
nevertheless distinguished by ambition. He had shown a certain 
ruthlessness in breaking connections that threatened to interfere with 
his own prospects. His early political fortunes had been closely linked 
with those of his brother, Earl Temple, and his brother-in-law, Wil- 
liam Pitt. The former contributed wealth and family influence to 
their common interests; the latter, brilliance and popular acclaim. In 
that day when ties of blood and marriage were often the principal 
basis of party connections, it was significant that Grenville contin- 
ued in office under Lord Bute after Temple and Pitt retired." In 





favor of Grosvenor Bedford, patent officer for the port of Philadelphia. Grenville re- 
plied that he did not see how he could, but in the end Bedford kept his place (Stowe 
7, I, Sept. 8, 1763; Grenville Papers, Il, 113-115). 

18Stowe 7, II, Oct. 17, 1764; I, June, 1764, to Thomas Best. 

14] bid., II, Nov. 8, 1763. Thomas Whately, secretary to the treasury, was sincere in 
saying Grenville was trying to fill the stamp office with “most proper Persons” 
(Stowe Americana, Temple Papers, Letter-book, May 10, 1765). 

18Stowe 7, I, April 20, July 8 and 28, 1763. An amusing reference to Newcastle’s 


well-known practice occurs in a letter from Bute’s small son in which he says he has - 


romised as many postal franks to his school fellows “as ever the Duke of Newcastle 
did places” (Jenkinson Papers, pp. 268 and 276). 
16Stowe, Box 102, Grenville’s Political Correspondence, contains a list of twenty- 
eight vacancies. Some had existed more than two years. 
17Grenville resigned his office of Treasurer of the Navy April 9, 1757, but returned 
to the same office in June of that year. While still holding that office he was admitted 
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April, 1763, he was rewarded with the highest office in government, 
succeeding Lord Bute on the latter’s recommendation. Within a few 
months, however, he joined with other ministers in a demand for 
Bute’s retirement from the court. On that occasion Charles Town- 
shend wrote: “who can hear without astonishment of Lord Bute sent 
into Exile by the creatures of his own hand & fortune.”** From the 
time that he broke with Bute, Grenville depended largely upon him- 
self and the advantages of office for the measure of success which he 
enjoyed. 

Although he held the two offices of First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, there was originally some doubt as to 
whether he could rightly be called prime minister, his ultimate ambi- 
tion. That doubt existed not only because of Bute’s presence near the 
King during that period, but because of other circumstances under 
which Grenville assumed office. To be sure, he was the first minister 
since Henry Pelham to hold both offices, as he was the first com- 
moner since that time to have been named head of the Treasury. He 
might well have expected to enjoy all the honors and influence that 
commonly went with those places,** had he not come into office with 
the understanding that he should share the patronage with the two 
principal secretaries of state, Egremont and Halifax.”* Furthermore, 
he had accepted his appointment with little share in selecting the 
other members of the Cabinet.”* In his opinion, at least, the situation 
changed radically when, on the death of Egremont in August, 1763, 





to the cabinet in February, 1761. On Pitt’s resignation that year Grenville retained 
office and in May, 1762, became Secretary of State under Bute. He was transferred to 
the Admiralty in October. The following year he succeeded Bute as First Lord of the 
Treasury. See “George Grenville” in Dict. Nat. Biog. 

18Clements Library, Charles Townshend’s Correspondence, f. 22, Sept. 11, 1763. 
Germain thought Grenville continued to be friendly with Bute (Clements Library, 
Germain Papers, II, Nov. 9, 1764). Charles Jenkinson, who would have been better in- 
formed, wrote: “Ld. B— was dissatisfied with Mr. G— Conduct immediately after 
August 1763 when the Administration of which Mr. G— was at the Head was formed 
a second time” (Jenkinson Papers, p. 393). Letters between Grenville and Bute in this 
period are few and unrevealing. 

1°On April 30, 1763, Daniel Boone wrote to Grenville from Paris congratulating 
him on “being appointed to the two employments which have ever, hitherto, consti- 
tuted the Minister of great Brittain” (Stowe, Box 98, Grenville’s Personal Corres.). 

20Grenville Papers, II, 211. Egremont was Grenville’s brother-in-law. 

21[bid., p. 34. 
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there was a reorganization of the Ministry. From that time, as his 
correspondence shows, he considered himself the Minister, but he 
met opposition from the rest of the Cabinet. As patronage was the 
key to power he determined to keep that key in his own pocket. He 
made a distinction, however, between controlling and monopolizing 
the privilege of naming to office. What he apparently expected was 
that all requests for offices except those traditionally in the grant of 
particular departments should pass through his hands, although he 
would consider the recommendations of his fellow ministers.” In 
November, 1763, he even objected to Halifax’s naming a member of 
the Board of Trade for the reason that he himself had not yet had 
an opportunity to fill “one single House of Commons office.”** He 
of course could hardly make good his claim to be the sole dispenser 
of patronage without the King’s co-operation. Therefore, it was of 
the utmost importance that George III agreed to accept Grenville’s 
recommendations to office when the ministers differed among them- 
selves.** By insisting upon the centralization of patronage in his own 
hands Grenville made a distinct contribution toward perpetuating 
the position of prime minister, which had been in some jeopardy, and 
establishing more surely the connection between that position and 
the office of First Lord of the Treasury. 

Fairly secure in his control of the patronage, Grenville had also to 
show that he could exert the major influence in governmental policies 
in order to prove his right to the title of prime minister. In the latter 
respect there was less to be feared than in the matter of patronage. 
The great governmental problem of the time was finance. No one 
disputed the right of the First Lord of the Treasury to that field or 
Grenville’s ability.” The difficulty of finding anyone equally skilled 

22]bid., pp. 211-13. Naval commissions, for example, were in the gift of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, as revenue offices were bestowed by the First Lord of the 
Treasury (British Museum, Additional MSS, 38305, f. 29, July 17, 1767, Jenkinson to 


Mr. oe All subsequent references to British Museum, Additional MSS are to 
Add. MSS. 

23Grenville Papers, Il, 221. 

24]bid., p. 216. The King even recommended that when the ministers met at dinner 
they should discuss only policies and not places lest Grenville be outvoted (Ibid., p. 
489). 

25Shute Barrington expected that Grenville’s “love of financing” and his applica- 
tion to “that branch of politics” would make him successful (Jenkinson Papers, p. 
142). 
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in money matters was one of the chief reasons for the continued 
though precarious existence of the ministry.** The last years of the 
war had strained the resources of the government. Bute had lacked 
the ability to deal with the moneyed men of the city whose support 
was needed for government credit.” Grenville, on the other hand, 
was successful in such negotiations.”* If any of the ministers differed 
with Grenville on his method of raising revenue, they did not say so.” 
Grenville later declared that the stamp act had been “approved by 
the whole Council.”*° His policy of economy ran into more obstacles 
than his program of taxation. He and Halifax had a violent dispute 
over whether Parliament should pay the salaries of civil officers in 
the new colonies as it did in Nova Scotia and Georgia. Halifax wished 
to have them all included in the estimates sent to Parliament. Gren- 
ville at first insisted on the principle of colonial self-support. Even 
so, for the practical reason that the Floridas could not produce 
enough revenue for their own government, he was obliged to ap- 
prove of parliamentary establishments for them.** Grenville more- 
over criticized Egmont for his proposed extravagance at the Admi- 
ralty.** On the whole, however, Grenville’s financial policies seem to 
have prevailed. 

Two occasions on which Grenville accepted the principle of joint 
responsibility of the ministers are of particular constitutional signifi- 
cance. One occurred when they demanded that Bute should retire 


26Pitt advised keeping Grenville at the Treasury (Jenkinson Papers, p. 377). 

27Grenville Papers, I, 484. 

28 Jenkinson Papers, various letters of Joseph Salvador show his worry over the 
financial situation and later relief. 

2°Shelburne, who might have differed on colonial policies, resigned in 1763. In 1755 
when at the Board of ‘Trade Halifax had approved of taxing the colonies (Add. MSS 
32996, f. 265, “Hints from Lord Halifax relating to a Tax in North America”). But the 
Board itself reported in favor of a certain provincial excise on the principle that the 
mode of levying taxes was “a Matter of Provincial Oeconomy” (Acts of the Privy 
Council, Colonial, 1745-1766, § 273). 

80Huntington Library, Hastings Papers, Americana, 1815, Jan. 16, 1766, Will 
Crowle to the Earl of Huntingdon. Grenville probably meant a meeting of the 
Cabinet Council. There is no reference to a discussion of the proposal in Acts of the 
Privy Council, Colonial. 

81Public Record Office, Treasury 29:35, p. 181; Calendar of Home Office Papers, 
I, 311; Grenville Papers, Il, 481; Journal of the Board of Trade, 1764-1767, p. 3. 
82Grenville Papers, Il, 293. 
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from court. In this case Grenville agreed with the other ministers in 
opposition to the King, contributing to ministerial solidarity on what 
contemporaries considered a great constitutional question, that is, 
whether the King should be permitted to receive advice on public 
affairs from a private individual.** On the even more famous issue of 
the general warrants and the dismissal of Conway, Grenville ac- 
cepted joint responsibility for a policy that was in conflict with his 
better judgment and in some ways inconsistent with his fundamental 
constitutional beliefs.** In this case he acted on the side of prerogative. 
With few exceptions, however, Grenville’s policies and measures 
that had any constitutional significance tended to restrict the power 
of the crown. His difficulties with George III arose not only because 
they were personally out of harmony, but because of differences of 
opinion regarding the respective functions of king and minister. 
Such differences were possible because the line between the king as a 
person and the crown as an office of government was still uncertain. 
One of the principal subjects of dispute between George III and his 
prime minister was the control of royal funds. When Bute resigned 
the office of privy purse in September, 1763, Grenville suggested 
several different persons to fill the vacancy. None met with the 
King’s approval. Grenville then proposed that he himself should hold 
the office as Bute had done. Grenville was under the imipression that 
the King agreed, but later discovered that his Majesty insisted on 
putting his own nominee into the position.** Among Grenville’s 
other complaints was the fact that he had received less money for 
secret service than his predecessors.** Even in his vain protests Gren- 
ville was whittling away at the personal power and influence of 
the King.*’ Whether Grenville was claiming privileges for himself 
personally or rights for the office which he held is less important 
than the fact that he was preparing the way for a clearer definition of 
the functions and powers of the king on the one hand and the prime 


88Keith Feiling, The Second Tory Party, 1714-1782 (London, 1938), p. 85. 


84Stowe 7, I, April 18, 1764. Grenville suggested to the Earl of Hertford that he 


had tried to prevent the dismissal of Conway. 
35Grenville Papers, Il, 209-10. 
36]bid., Ill, 141. 
87In neither of the cases cited was the constitutional issue clear cut. Public and 
private interests were mixed in both the privy purse and the secret service funds. 
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minister on the other. For the same reason his feeling that he had been 
wronged when the King dismissed him from office instead of per- 
mitting him to resign is worth consideration.” Whether Grenville 
objected to dismissal because of personal pride or constitutional 
theory he did not state. In either case, his criticism of the King’s 
method of changing ministers contained the germ of an important 
constitutional principle that was to mature within a few short years. 
For as soon as it should be established that the ministers could not be 
kept in office or forced out at the will of the King, Parliament would 
come more fully into its own as the source of ministerial authority. 

Certain statements made by Grenville lead to the conclusion that 
his theories of the constitution as well as his peculiar characteristics 
and political ambitions influenced him in his relations with George 
III. His ideas concerning the royal prerogative and the nature of 
ministerial responsibility were far from Tory in the original sense of 
the word. To be sure, Pitt supposedly said that Grenville’s adminis- 
tration was “not founded upon Revolution Principles but . . . the 
Opinions of Prerogative & of the Power of the Crown,” but Pitt was 
prejudiced and was referring, furthermore, to the first few months 
of that administration.*® Grenville himself declared that he had come 
into the King’s service “to preserve the Constitution . . . & to prevent 
any undue Force being put upon the Crowne by any Body of Men 
whatsoever.”*° As this statement lends itself to a variety of inter- 
pretations, it must be understood in the light of Grenville’s other 
declarations and his practices. That he disowned the appellation of 
Tory is clear not only from his unfavorable reaction to Pitt’s com- 
ment but from his later use of the word. In 1768 he significantly ap- 
plied the adjective to the ministers of that day, criticising them 
because they planned “to restrain the Americans by the Power & 
Authority of the Crown without the Intervention of Parliament.”** 
His correspondence, unlike that of many of his predecessors, is lack- 
ing in allusions to his responsibility to the king and crown. Instead, 

38Stowe 7, II, July 28, 1765: “It has been my fortune to have been turned out instead 


of resigning & to have had a period put to my Political Existence by the advice of 
others instead of being my own Executioner.” 


39Stowe 7, I, Sept. 1, 1763, Grenville to Lord Oxford. 
40] bid. 
*1Stowe 7, II, Sept. 18, 1768, to Thomas Whately. 
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he wrote of following the intention of Parliament, of his duty to the 
public, and of himself as a trustee of the public.** Such expressions 
suggest that Grenville was feeling his way toward the modern Eng- 
lish conception of the position of prime minister. 


II. Parliamentary Supremacy 


Grenville’s natural interests and experience as well as his consti- 
tutional theories led him to exploit the authority of Parliament at 
the expense of both the crown and the colonial assemblies. His chief 
interests were law and finance. He had been trained in law and was 
a member of the Inner Temple, but had left the profession to enter 
Parliament. From that time on, the House of Commons was his 
world. As a commoner Grenville differed in ambition from many 
eighteenth-century politicians whose first object was the royal favor. 
He sought success and approbation in the House of Commons. At 
one time he hoped to be Speaker of the House, but had been obliged 
to abandon that design at the request of the King.** For a short time 
under Bute he had managed the House of Commons, but was igno- 
miniously replaced by Fox.** As First Lord of the Treasury he placed 
so much emphasis on legislation that he and his secretaries were 
obliged to neglect many important details of administration. 

If law was Grenville’s first interest, finance was his second. He 
had acquired financial knowledge at the Treasury under Pelham and 
as Treasurer of the Navy. He liked to display his information in de- 
bates in the House of Commons. As head of the Treasury he inevi- 
tably looked to Parliament for support of his financial policies. He 
well knew that permanent improvement in government credit would 
depend upon economy and additional taxes. He also knew how 
sensitive on the subject of taxation were the House of Commons and 
the public.** If a minister were to achieve popularity it would cer- 
tainly be necessary to increase the revenues in some way that would 


42Stowe, Box 97, George Grenville’s Personal and Business Correspondence, Sept. 
2, 1764. 

48“George Grenville,” in Dict. Nat. Biog. 

44Grenville Papers, I, 483. 

45Grenville had supported the Cider Tax which had proved so —— in the 
previous administration. See Stowe, Box 101, for correspondence on the subject. 
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not add to the burdens of the English people.“* Revenue from 
America might answer the purpose. Indeed, colonial taxation by 
Parliament would accomplish two ends which Grenville had very 
much at heart. It would raise a revenue and would establish, beyond 
a doubt, the sovereignty of Parliament over the colonies. 

To understand the emphasis which Grenville’s administration 
placed upon colonial taxation by Parliament, it is necessary to re- 
member that the immediate purpose for which taxes were to be 
levied was the support of a standing army in America. It is even more 
important to know why an administration dedicated to economy as 
Grenville’s was*’ should have favored the novel policy of keeping 
ten thousand troops permanently in the colonies. The first reason 
was to hold the newly conquered colonies in subjection; the second, 
to retain the “Inhabitants of .. . [the] Ancient Provinces in a State 
of Constitutional Dependance upon Great Britain.”** In other words, 
the army was to defend British sovereignty in the old colonies as well 
as the new. Grenville, as far as the records show, never questioned the 
necessity for a British army in America. He had definite opinions, 
however, as to where troops should be located, and in September, 
1763, asked to have them placed where they could protect the cus- 
toms officers, that is, near the ports.** The protest of Massachusetts 
Bay that keeping an army in America was unconstitutional” prob- 


46In the papers of Charles Jenkinson, Secretary to the Treasury under Grenville, is 
an extremely interesting manuscript by Lord Grosvenor, “Hints respecting the Set- 
tlement of our American Provinces,” dated Feb. 25, 1763, and initialed “G” The paper 
concludes with the suggestion that the minister who followed the proposal of the 
author would not only reduce the national expense, but “would also gain the Confi- 
dence of the People and the People’s Confidence is the surest way to their Esteem” 
(Add. MSS, 38335, f. 14ff.). 

47Grenville Papers, Il, 45-46. 


48Stowe Americana, Grenville Miscellaneous, plan of forts and garrisons; Add. 
MSS, 38335, f. 28ff. by Grosvenor. These recommendations are typical of the thinking 
that influenced Grenville. Other reasons for an army included defense against pos- 
sible foreign foes and the Indians. Historians who have tended to exaggerate these 
secondary reasons appear to have ignored considerable historical evidence and logic; 
but this is not the place to develop this theme. 
49Acts of the Privy Council, Col., 1745-1766, § 520; Treas. 29:35, p. 172, Sept. 28, 
1763. 

50Stowe, HM, 2587, copies of papers laid before the King by the Board of Trade, 
Dec. 11, 1764, referred to Parliament by an order in council, but not laid before 
Parliament until after the fall of this administration. 
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ably encouraged the belief that the colonial assemblies would refuse 
to support English forces as well as the suspicion that an army might 
be needed to keep order. If the army was required to enforce English 
law and defend British sovereignty against the colonies themselves, 
it was, of course, absurd to depend upon their assemblies to support 
it.** To leave to the colonies the possibility of refusing requests of the 
English government was not only impractical but contrary to Gren- 
ville’s ideas of parliamentary supremacy. 

Parliamentary supremacy, if one can follow Grenville’s reason- 
ing, implied not only the subordinate character of the colonial assem- 
blies, but the limited powers of the crown. He therefore found the 
requisition system doubly objectionable. He believed the colonies 
would never agree upon quotas and that Parliament would be unable 
to do so. He concluded: “God forbid that we should ever give that 
power to the King without Parlt.”** As a matter of fact he would 
have preferred parliamentary taxation to requisitions on the colonies 
even if the latter method had been feasible. Some doubt existed con- 
cerning the powers of Parliament, especially in those colonies which 
had royal charters guaranteeing privileges of legislation.** Grenville, 
however, questioned whether the King ever had the right to grant 
charters that would make the colonies independent of Parliament. 
Grenville’s legalistic mind demanded an assertion of what he con- 
sidered parliamentary powers. The use of those powers would 


51Such was the advice in Add. MSS, 38335, f. 28ff. 


52Clements Library, Knox Papers, Grenville to Knox, July 15, 1768. In this connec- 
tion, see also end of part I of this article and note 41. 

58Only the charter of Pennsylvania mentioned the reserved powers of Parliament. 

54Clements Library, Knox Papers, Grenville to Knox, Sept. 11, 1768. Among 
Grenville’s papers in the Huntington Library is a manuscript containing extracts 
from the colonial charters with the sections dealing with legislation and taxation 
underlined, suggesting that he had studied the mor: Te (Stowe, Americana, Gren- 
ville Misc.). Although many of Grenville’s statements cited here are from the period 
following his administration, there is no reason to think that intervening events did 
more than strengthen his opinions. 

55Thomas Whately, secretary to the Treasury, presumably expressed Grenville’s 
ideas as well as his own when he wrote regarding the stamp duties: “To establish the 
right of Parliament to impose these . . . is a great and necessary measure” (Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., LIX, 60). Grenville to Dr. Spry: “My Ideas for America have always 
been to give them good Laws & good Government on the one hand & to exact from 
them on the other hand that just obedience & Subordination which by the original 
Compact of all Society is the Return due for it” (Stowe 7, II, Aug. 19, 1766). Gren- 
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effectively limit both the legislative power of the colonies and the 
royal prerogative. Had Grenville been willing to increase the power 
of the crown he would surely have tried to develop the royal revenues 
which gave the King a degree of financial independence. Actually 
his policy was quite the reverse. The Sugar Act of 1764 deprived 
the crown of two sources of income hitherto at the King’s disposal 
although arising from acts of Parliament: the revenue from the 
Molasses Act and the forfeitures for violations of the Acts of Trade.* 
In the same session of Parliament in which the Sugar Act was passed, 
George III, in a speech dictated by the ministers, agreed to contribute 
his revenues from the sale of lands in the Ceded Islands to the public.” 
Such revenue normally accrued to the crown. Grenville himself 
planned that another crown revenue, the four and a half percent duty 
from the Ceded Islands, unlike that from Barbados and the Leeward 
Islands, should be audited by the auditors of the imprests who 
handled the parliamentary accounts rather than by His Majesty’s 
auditor general of the plantation revenues.® Whether he hoped thus 
to bring them under the control of Parliament is uncertain. On the 
whole, Grenville showed that he was comparatively uninterested in 
the crown revenues, but devoted to increasing the public funds 
which were under the control of Parliament. 

In considering the influences which led Grenville to insist upon 
parliamentary taxation of America one cannot ignore the factor of 
his obstinate disposition. The pamphleteer who described him as 





ville to William Knox: “I cannot think that we ought for any Consideration of 

Revenue from thence . . . to give up & sell forever the Right of Sovereignty & Taxa- 

tion in the Parliament of Great Britain over its Colonies” (ibid., June 27, 1768). 
5¢At the beginning of the reign George III gave up most of his hereditary revenues 


in exchange for a definite civil list, but the American crown revenues were not 
included. 


574 Geo. II, c.15. Treas. 29:35, p. 348. In some colonies, but not all, forfeitures for 
such violations had gone into the King’s casual revenues instead of the customs. 

58 Journals of the House of Lords, XXX, 414. There was a precedent for this action 
in the case of the French section of St. Christopher’s, ceded by France in 1713. 
(Treas. 29:23, p. 128; Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1716-1717, § 653). The 
Ceded Islands were those yielded by France in 1763. 

59T reas. 29:36, p. 94ff. Under a later administration the auditor general made good 
his claim to audit these accounts. The Treasury had proposed the extension of the 
four and a half percent to the Ceded Islands to make the burden on these islands 
similar to that on Barbados and the Leeward Islands. 
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“stiff in opinions,’ and “always in the wrong,’ was at least half right. 
Early in his administration his mind seems to have become closed to 
arguments against American taxation. That he tended to doubt the 
reliability of Americans who tried to dissuade him from taxing 
America is not surprising; that he should have ignored the recom- 
mendations of an English official expert is more difficult to under- 
stand. When the Treasury decided to raise a revenue by means of the 
Sugar Act of 1764, it did so against the advice of the best informed 
and most experienced official in the London customs office, William 
Wood, secretary to the Board of Customs." 

In the following year, when Grenville was planning to introduce 
the bill for a stamp tax, he impressed the colonial agents with his 
inflexibility, although he asked them if they could suggest another 
method. Benjamin Franklin proposed a plan for a loan office which 
would not only provide an income for the government but at the 
same time supply the colonists with much-needed currency. “Mr. 
Grenville,” Franklin wrote, “paid little Attention to it, being be- 
sotted with his Stamp Scheme, which he rather chose to carry 
through?’ Grenville’s blindness to the currency problems in the 
colonies® and his insistence upon parliamentary taxation were due 
primarily to his determination to settle a legal and constitutional issue, 
that is, to prove that Parliament was indeed supreme over the colonies. 


60[L] A Letter to G.G. (London, 1767). 


61 Jenkinson Papers, p. 254. Wood recommended postponing all the customs mea- 
sures except the continuation of the Molasses Act, which was about to expire. He 
said they lacked information about provincial taxes. The Treasury appears not to have 
asked the Board of Customs for advice on the policy of increasing the colonial rev- 
enue, but only how it could be done (Treas. 11:27, p. 282). 


62Clements Library, Franklin to Galloway, Oct. 11, 1766. Reference to this letter 
will be found in Verner W. Crane, Benjamin Franklin (Providence, R.L, 1936), 
p- 100. 

683One of Grenville’s principal failures was to ignore the currency problem in 
America and its relations to commerce and taxation. Even Henry McCulloh, en- 
thusiastic advocate of the stamp duties, protested that there must be some provision 
for increasing American currency (Huntington Library, Townshend, “General 
Thoughts”). McCulloh prepared a draft of a bill for creating union bills of credit 
(Grenville Papers, II, pp. 373-74). The Paper Currency Act of 1764 intensified the 
currency shortage (4 cfs, III, c. 34). Administrative policies of the Treasury inter- 
fered with the Spanish importation of bullion. Later, when in opposition, Grenville 
suggested making paper money for the colonies (Clements Library, Franklin to 
Galloway, June 13, 1767). 
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Parliament adopted Grenville’s theories and put them into prac- 
tice. Although in the next administration it repealed the Stamp Act, 
it later extended its authority over the colonies in a variety of ways. 
The Americans immediately recognized the threat to their assemblies 
and their legislative power. If George III was aware of the effect of 
Grenville’s American policies upon his prerogative he gave no sign. 
On the contrary, he ardently supported the measures to increase par- 
liamentary control of the colonies. In 1782 he was obliged, against his 
will, but according to the wishes of Parliament, to accept the resigna- 
tion of Lord North and agree to American independence. Had Gren- 
ville been alive in 1782 he might have seen the irony of the situation, 
for the failure of his American policies in thirteen colonies con- 
tributed to the decline of the personal influence of the King and to 
the supremacy of Parliament. 








Notes and Documents 


The Problem of Time in Fulius Caesar 


HE DISTINCTION between actual and dramatic time in Shake- 

speare’s plays has not been generally comprehended. In fact, 

the problems of time in Shakespeare have generally bred confusion, 

disputes, and conflicting theories. Julius Caesar alone has inspired an 

astonishing amount of mystifying exegesis that demands comment— 

even though time in this tragedy need raise no problem at all if the 
reader pays attention to what Shakespeare has to say. 

Specifically, in Act I Shakespeare, with notable dramatic concen- 
tration, combines two historical events: the feast of the Lupercalia, 
habitually celebrated on February 15, and the triumphal return of 
Caesar from Spain. Having defeated the sons of Pompey at the 
Battle of Munda on March 17, 45 B.c., Caesar actually returned to 
Rome in October of that year. On the following March 15, 44 B.c., 
he was killed. Instead of using the real historical event of October, 
45, Shakespeare fuses the triumphal return with the Lupercalia of 
February 15, 44 B.c., a month before his assassination. 

The three scenes of the first act are divided as follows: 

Scene 1. The Lupercalia of February 15. 

Scene 2. The Lupercalia of February 15. 

Scene 3. The night before the Ides of March. 

Act II carries forward the action by beginning “after midnight,” i.e., 
during the early hours of March 15, and continuing until all the con- 
spirators and Caesar have started for the Senate the morning of the 
fateful Ides. 

This sequence is clearly set forth by the playwright. 


Li.2 Is this a holiday? 
Li.72 You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 
Lii.3-4 Stand you directly in Antonius’ way 


When he doth run his course. 
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Liii.36-38 | Cic. Comes Caesar to the Capitol tomorrow? 
Casca. He doth; for he did bid Antonius 
‘Send word to you he would be there tomorrow. 


Liii.121-26 | Cass. Now know you, Casca, I have mov’d already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 
To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honourable-dangerous consequence; 
And I do know, by this they stay for me 
In Pompey’s Porch. 


Liii.162-64 Cass. Let us go, 
For it is after midnight; and ere day 
We will awake him and be sure of him. 


IL.i.2-3 Brut. I cannot by the progress of the stars 
Give guess how near to day. 

IL.i.s9 Luc. Sir, March is wasted fifteen days. 

IL.ii.1 Caes. Nor heaven, nor earth have been at peace 
tonight. 

ILii114 Brut. Caesar, ’tis strucken eight. 


This schedule of events has troubled editors and critics alike. Kit- 
tredge states that I.ii “takes place on the same day as scene i,” the 
festival of Lupercalia; but he later adds: 


Scene iii takes place on the night of March 14—the night before the Ides 
of March. . . . Clearly scene ii and scene iii belong on different days. 
How long the interval was we cannot tell exactly—two or three days 
perhaps.’ 

But we can tell exactly. The interval is from February 15 to March 
14. The month has been a particularly trying one for Brutus who 
complains (II.i.61), 


Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar, 
I have not slept. 


The mistake which Kittredge makes in time, however, seems. 


hardly worth noting when compared with the more glaringly 
erroneous pronouncements of other editors. Lawrence Mason in- 
volves himself unnecessarily. He states, 


1See his edition of Julius Caesar (Boston, 1939), pp. 94, 111. 
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Seemingly “Brought you Caesar home?” (L.iii.1) means home from the 
Lupercal (I.ii), and Casca himself in L.iii is returning from his dinner 
engagement on the night of the Lupercal (Lii.294), so that Liii apparently 
follows I.ii without any interval; while IL.i apparently follows Liii with 
almost equal immediacy, for in their last conversation (on stage: L.ii.308- 
312) Brutus and Cassius arranged to meet again at Brutus’ home “tomor- 


row, and hence (IL.i.7off.) we have their first meeting (on stage) since 
that time.? 


The accuracy of this time scheme is questionable for a number of 
reasons. (1) There is no evidence that the function from which Casca 
escorted Caesar home was the Lupercal. On the contrary, Casca 
clearly was not available to accord Caesar that honor because, as the 
stage direction (“manet”) of the First Folio specifies, he must remain 
on stage to explain to Brutus and Cassius what has taken place off 
stage (i.¢., the offering of the crown to Caesar). Consequently, in 
iii Cicero refers to another occasion and to another public function 
from which, as was the custom, Caesar was accompanied home. 
(2) Casca, says Mason, is “returning from his dinner engagement on 
the night of the Lupercal?’ True, Casca had indicated to Cassius 
(I.ii.292-98) that on the evening of the Lupercalia he had a dinner 
engagement (another reason, incidentally, for his not accompanying 
Caesar that evening), but there is no basis for assuming as a conse- 
quence that Cicero, meeting him late one night, must be meeting 
him as he returns from that particular dinner. Actually, as has been 
observed, a month has elapsed. Furthermore, one might inquire how 
Cicero could be exected to know of a dinner engagement of Casca 
about which Casca spoke only to Cassius and Brutus. 

One further device of the playwright might be pointed out here. 
Shakespeare concludes I.ii with a couplet (325f.): 


And after this let Caesar seat him sure 
For we will shake him, or worse days endure. 


Inasmuch as this is one of only three clearly terminal couplets in the 
play, Shakespeare here seems to use it significantly to indicate a 
change in time as well as scene. The other two couplets occur at the 
end of V.iii, where Shakespeare indicates thereby a break between 


*See his edition of Julius Caesar (New Haven, 1919), p. 102. 
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the two battles of Philippi, which he otherwise telescopes, and at 
the conclusion of the play. 

This use of the couplet has, perhaps, much more significance than 
commentators have generally allowed. With a total of only twenty- 
four lines of rhyme,® Julius Caesar is the least rhymed of all Shake- 
speare’s plays. Hence rhyme here takes on added importance. For 
the Elizabethan audience would have recognized that a shift of locale 
(and possibly of time) was being indicated.* Although scholars have 
investigated Shakespeare’s use of rhyme as a means of establishing 
the chronology of his plays and as a point of departure for the analysis 
of his prosody, they have not yet fully studied the effectiveness of 
rhymes in solving the technical problems of the dramaturgist. 

The multifarious debates about the problem of time in Julius 
Caesar have spawned one of the ironies of scholarship. In 1878, the 
capable P. A. Daniel read a paper entitled “A Time-Analysis of the 
Plots of Shakspere’s Plays” for the forty-sixth meeting of The New 
Shakspere Society. In his study, Daniel succinctly estimated the 
passage of time between I.ii and L.ii of Julius Caesar. “An interval of 
a month—from the ides, the 13th Feby, the Lupercalia, to the ides, 
the 15th March—should, I think be allowed here. History requires 
it, and though I would not lay much stress on that argument, there 
are in the drama itself sufficient hints of a lapse of time to justify the 
separation of the above scenes [I.i and ii] from those which follow.”* 
Yet when F. J. Furnivall came to edit Daniel’s paper for the Society, 
he attached to the index-page of the volume a printed observation in 
which he denied the conclusions so clearly stated by Daniel: 


Note how the evening of March 14 is seemingly made one with that of 
Feb. 15, by Cicero’s “Casca, brought you Caesar home?” L.iii.1, as if from 
the Lupercalia of Feb. 15, B.c. 44, Lil. But as on the latter day Shakspere 
has put the triumph of Caesar which took place early in the October 


8Compare Frederic W. Ness, The Use of Rhyme in Shakespeare’s Plays (New 
Haven, 1941), pp. 136f. 


4Although Hardin Craig has interpreted scene-end rhyme as pertaining only to © 


the actor, Ness and others have found it “more logical” to consider rhyme as having 
been used for the benefit of the audience as well. Cf. Craig’s Shakespeare: A Historical 
and Critical Study with Annotated Texts of Twenty-one Plays (New York, 1935), 
p- 43, and Ness, op. cit., pp. 70-72. 

5P, A. Daniel, A Time-Analysis of the Plots of Shakspere’s Plays (London, The 
New Shakespeare Society’s Transactions, Series I, Number 6, 1879), pp. 197f. 
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before (B.c. 45), he may have meant to annihilate the one month,® Feb.- 
March 44, as he did the four months Oct. 45 - Feb. 44. 


If Kittredge and Mason among the modern commentators are led 
astray, there certainly is precedence for their confusion. Editing the 
Arden Julius Caesar in 1902, Michael Macmillan supposes, 


In the first line of that scene [I.iii] Cicero asks Casca whether he brought 
Caesar home, which, taken in connection with what goes before, is 
naturally understood to mean “home from the Lupercalia.’ 


Why “naturally”? 


Further, in the preceding scene [I.ii] Casca had declared himself to be 
engaged for supper that night, and promised to sup on the morrow with 
Cassius, who, no doubt, intended to enlist him in the conspiracy during 
the supper. In the third scene, Cassius meets Casca and sounds him. There 
is no reference to their having met in the interval at supper or elsewhere, 
and the conversation makes it almost impossible that such a meeting could 
have taken place. Therefore it would appear that Casca, when he meets 
Cassius, is returning home from the supper at which he had promised to 
be present on the night of the Lupercalia.’ 


Why should there be a “reference to their having met at supper” 
when, inasmuch as a month has passed, that meal took place some 
twenty-nine days earlier? There would be no special point in the 
mention of a month-old dinner. As to their not having met in the 
interim, that seems to be the case because of the nature of their con- 
versation. But we must remember that Shakespeare is forced to relate 
to the audience the progress of the conspiracy. Consequently, he sets 
forth the details here which could not be logically and dramatically 
presented had they already been determined upon by the conspira- 
tors. He employs the sound and theatrically effective device of 
allowing the audience to participate in the plottings of the conspira- 
tors. But he is not attempting to confuse the audience with reference 
either to a month-old dinner engagement or to a secret meeting. 
Whereas Mason goes to some length (p. 102) to account for the 


Shakespeare of course did not want to “annihilate the one month.” Brutus has 
passed many a sleepless night. And the we stom as the conversation between 
Casca, Cassius, and Cinna reveals (Liii), have been meeting to work out their plans. 


"See the Arden edition of Julius Caesar (London, 1934), p. xlix. 
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time device here as an example of “the phenomenon of ‘Double 
Time; ” Macmillan definitely rejects the theory (p. li): 


We do not find in Julius Caesar the elaborate system of double time which 
Professor Wilson has demonstrated to exist in Othello. . .. The only clear 
instance of long and short time side by side is in II.i.61, which must 
naturally be understood to mean that Brutus had passed several sleepless 
nights since Cassius urged him to join the plot, although the distinct 
marks of time (see [.iii.153,154, and compare L.ii.320 and iii.144,145 with 
I1.i.36) show that Brutus made this remark on the morning after the day 
on which Cassius had first incited him to action. 


Why does Macmillan say that “Brutus had passed several sleepless 
nights,’ when the evidence clearly points to the number thirty? And 
the final statement, that “Brutus made this remark on the morning 
after the day on which Cassius had first incited him to action,’ not 
only deranges Shakespeare’s time sequence but also contradicts the 
commentator’s own statement that “Brutus had passed several sleep- 
less nights.’ 

An anonymous writer in Poet Lore, however, allows his imagina- 
tion the utmost play in the handling of the time problem in Act I. He 
writes, 


In the first act, the first scene is in the day, perhaps in the morning, the 
second scene is in the afternoon, and the third scene is at night. Thus is 
made up one dramatic day. In the first scene the word holiday occurs 
three times, day and today once each. In the second scene Cassius invites 
Casca to sup with him. In the third scene we are definitely informed at 
the conclusion that it is after midnight and the frequent use of words 
like even, night, tonight, etc. keep the time prominently before the mind.® 


Later (p. 279) he asks himself the question which is the crux of the 
whole problem of the time sequence: 


Is the stormy night of the third scene of the first act the night of the 15th 
of February, or the night of the 14th of March? The words of Cicero— 
“Good even, Casca; brought you Caesar home?”—tend to confirm the 
impression that it is the night after the Lupercalian festivities, especially 
as we think of Casca as returning from the engagement that in the second 
scene he had mentioned to Cassius. On the other hand, the words, “Comes 
Caesar to the Capitol tomorrow?” suggest that it is the eve of the Ides of 


8“Shakespeare’s Legerdemain with Time in Julius Caesar,” Poet Lore, XI (1899), 
p- 277. 
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March, and the storm, which is introduced here, and which is kept so 
prominently before the mind in the next two scenes, still further leads 
us to believe that the time of this scene is the night of March 14... . The 
truth seems to be that in this scene the auditors are kept mystified in 
reference to the time; the chasm between February 15 and March 14 is 


artfully bridged over and this scene is a true transition between Acts I 
and II. 


The truth is that the auditors are not kept mystified. On the contrary, 
the couplet at the end of I.ii was obviously designed to prevent mysti- 
fication. In addition, the storm has been used, as suggested, as an 
artistic device to mark the fatal night clearly in the minds of the 
spectators. 

One further comment might be made, namely, that the modern 
division of the play into acts and scenes® has caused some of the con- 
fusion. The break in time comes between L.ii and L.iii, and the whole 
of Act II follows immediately upon L.iii. This division, however, 
should not represent an insurmountable barrier. The lines and situa- 
tions of the play are clear enough if carefully read; and the couplet 
at the end of I.ii is a clever technical device for the benefit of the 
wary. The plea here, as elsewhere in the consideration of Shake- 
spearean problems, is for a return to Shakespeare and his text. His 
words are still unambiguous and clear. 


Marvin FELHEIM 


*The First Folio, the sole authority for the text of the tragedy, of course divides 
the play into acts only. 





Coleridge in Dubious Battle 


7 MARGINAL sniping which Coleridge did in a copy of Richard 
Payne Knight’s Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste* 
has been admirably reported by Professor Edna Aston Shearer,’ but 
one of his scrawled comments at the end was only slightly decipher- 
able. Coleridge’s parting shot was a spatter of Latin grape whose aim 
and composition have indeed been obscured by its fragmentary illegi- 
bility. To identify the ammunition Coleridge used in this volley may 
not only add to our understanding of his attitude toward Knight’s 
critical standards but also furnish another astonishing example of the 
enthusiasm and thoroughness with which Coleridge read his Milton 
and extracted values even from the trivia of his copies for his refer- 
ences to Milton in his writing and talking.‘ 

Coleridge’s Latin fire was drawn by a passage in which Virgil and 
Claudian are criticized for their depiction of belligerent and strenu- 
ous deities and giants. Their baneful precedents, Knight declares, 
were “followed by Milton in his battle of the angels; a part of the 
Paradise Lost which has been more admired, than, I think, it de- 
serves. * This mild belittling in the mil admirari vein aroused Coleridge 
to the following defense in the margin: 


The fact is that as far as Physical Power goes Homers Achilles His Giants 
and his Jupiters and Neptunes are contemptible Creatures compared with 
the Angels of Milton, as is strikingly illustrated by the close of the fourth 
Book of Paradise Lost, where the Poet does not trust them to a conflict in 


1The third edition (1806) with forty-one notes, written chiefly in Wordsworth’s 
hand but presumably dictated by Coleridge, is in the Huntington Library. 

2See her article in the Huntington Library Quarterly, 1 (1937), 63-94, and J. I. Lind- 
say’s “A Note on the Marginalia? ibid., pp. 95-99. 

8J. L. Haney in A Bibliography of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Philadelphia, 1903), 
p. 122, described two folio volumes of A Collection of the Historical and Miscellane- 
ous Works of John Milton (London, 1739) as having “interesting unpublished margi- 
nalia” and being in the possession of the Hon. George Frisbie Hoar of Worcester, 
Mass. A copy of Milton’s Poems Upon Several Occasions, ed. Thomas Warton 
(London, 1791), with Coleridge’s marginalia is in the Houghton Library of Harvard 
University. See the transcription of these notes in Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, 
ed. T. M. Raysor (Combeldga, Mass., 1936), pp. 170-88. 

4I follow the transcription of Professor Shearer, loc. cit., p. 94, as she quotes from 
Knight’s third edition, p. 408. In the second edition this portion of the text is on p. 405. 
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this visible universe, for the whole would have gone to wrack before 
them. 

Haec quicunque legit—putabit 
Me———inter———Virgilium iudices® 


These fragments which Coleridge has shored against Milton’s ruins 
may be found intact in Dr. Samuel Barrow’s laudatory poem “In 
Paradisum Amissam Summi Poetz Johannis Miltoni;’ which precedes 
Andrew Marvell’s tribute to Milton at the head of the second edition 
of Paradise Lost (1674), both of which have been frequently re- 
printed with Milton’s epic down to the present time.* The last two 
distichs of this congratulatory verse are appropriate reinforcements 
of Coleridge’s Miltonic stand, and the final two lines make whole 
again the illegible part of the marginalia: 


Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Grati 
Et quos fama recens vel celebravit anus. 
Haec quicunque leget tantum cecinisse putabit 
Maeonidem ranas, Virgilium culices." 


Such praise of Milton as a poet to whom all others of ancient or 
modern renown should defer, with its absurd reduction of Homer to 


amere singer of frogs and Virgil of gnats in comparison with Milton’s 
high argument, perhaps merits David Masson’s judgment of it as 
“mere hackneyed hyperbole:”* Nonetheless these lines with their wry 
incorporation of a portion of Propertius’ and their levity toward the 
early works attributed to Homer and Virgil, the Batrachomy omachia 


SI bid. 


®See, for example, the edition of Paradise Lost by M. Y. Hughes (New York, 1935), 
pp: 3-4, and the Columbia edition of Milton. 

The translation of these lines which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, XXX 
(1760), 291, and which is quoted by Havens, The Influence of Milton (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1922), p. 21, is as follows: 

“Romans and Grecians yield the bays, 
Yield, all ye bards of old or modern days! 

Who reads this nobler work will own 
Homer sung frogs, and Vergil gnats alone? 

8See The Life of John Milton (London, 1880), VI, 715. Masson’s vast knowledge of 
previous and subsequent similar praises of Milton probably dampened his apprecia- 
tion of these lines. For a sampling of the verse tributes to Milton see Chapter III of 
J. W. Good’s Studies in the Miltonic Tradition (Urbana, 1915), pp. 51-111. 

°Cp. Propertius II, 34, 1. 65: “cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Grai!” The entire 
elegy is merrily at variance with Barrow’s subject matter and tone. 
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and the Culex, must have appealed to Coleridge and lodged in his ex- 
traordinarily retentive mind until he mustered them forth against the 
Knight of the woeful aesthetics. Although Dr. Samuel Barrow is de- 
nied entry in the Dictionary of National Biography and is unmen- 
tioned in a history of the Anglo-Latin poets,"* he had at least one day 

of glory, not unlike certain blest spirits on the plains of heaven, when | 

Coleridge brought his lines from the palpable obscure to demolish the . 

critical “reign of chaos and old (K)night:”" S 
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10Leicester Bradner in Musae Anglicanae: A History of Anglo-Latin Poetry (New 

York, 1940), overlooks Samuel Barrow and scarcely treats the more famous Isaac tor 

Barrow of the seventeenth century whose works Coleridge also knew. , 

11The late Ernest de Selincourt first committed this paronomasia, but that was an- 30 


other Knight, and in another country. 
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Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
Answer to Dorset’s Ballad 


| ip Mary Wortiey Montacu was an irrepressible versifier, and 
one of her most frequent indulgences was to answer the poem of 
another poet. In that respect she can be called a poet of answers. 
Such occasions challenged her to exhibit her fresh, vigorous, and 
often paradoxical turn of mind. The most famous poem which she 
answered—and imitated, too, at the same time—is the ballad by 
Charles Sackville, sixth Earl of Dorset, beginning “To all you ladies 
now at land, /We men at sea do write?’ Yet her answer to this has never 
been printed or even recorded; it has been literally unknown. Now it 
can definitely be added to her canon. 

Dorset’s ballad has been celebrated since his own day. As Lord 
Buckhurst he was a volunteer in the Royal Navy against the Dutch 
when, between November 30 and December 3, 1664, he conceived 
and probably wrote his ballad, which was then published as a broad- 
side.* It is almost surely the same ballad to which Pepys refers in an 
entry in his diary on January 2, 1664/5: “I to my Lord Brouncker’s, 
by appointment, in the Piazza, in Covent-Garden, where I occasioned 
much mirth with a ballet I brought with me, made from the seamen at 
sea to their ladies in town:”* But no copy of the broadside is extant; the 
earliest printed copy, according to Norman Ault, is in the 1714 edi- 
tion of Wit and Mirth. The version which Ault prints as most reli- 
able is based on a manuscript of the time of Charles II, and is probably 
closest to Dorset’s own copy—though we do not know whether Lady 
Mary was familiar with a printed or a manuscript copy. 

In Dorset’s ballad the ladies on land are assured of the lachrymose 
grief of their seamen-lovers, who are merely trying to prove them- 
selves worthy of the ladies’ love. Lady Mary particularly answered 
the final stanzas: 


1Brice Harris, Charles Sackville/ Sixth Earl of Dorset/ Patron and Poet of the Res- 
toration (Urbana, Ill., 1940), pp. 32-33. 

2Diary and Correspondence, ed. Braybrooke and Bright (New York, 1884), IV, 
303-304. 

8Seventeenth Century Lyrics (New York, 1928), p. 486. 
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Alas! our tears tempestuous grow 
And cast our hopes away; 

While you, unmindful of our woe, 
Sit careless at a play: 

And now permit some happier man 

To kiss your busk, and wag your fan. 


When any mournful tune you hear, 
That dies in every note 
As if it sighed for each man’s care 
For being so remote, 
Think then how oft our love we made 
To you, while all those tunes were played. 


And now we have told all our love, 
And also all our tears, 

We hope our declarations move 
Some pity for our cares; 

Let’s hear of no unconstancy, 

We have too much of that at sea.* 


Such a rollicking and popular ballad would easily encourage imita- 
tions, and many in manuscript and in print are recorded. The most fa- 
mous imitation contemporary with Lady Mary’s is Pope’s “A Court 
Ballad,’ later entitled ““The Challenge” (1717). Most frequently it 


was imitated in political broadsides: one in 1711 entitled “Adapted 
to the Present Time;”* another in 1712, four in 1715 concerned with 
the Jacobite rebellion, and others in 1728, 1730, and 1731.° 

Lady Mary’s imitation-answer is indirectly concerned with the 
1715 rebellion, but it is far from being political. Her poem, as we now 
have it, has survived through the care of her friend, Margaret Camp- 
bell, Countess of Loudoun, who was both its ascriber and its tran- 
scriber. Hugh Campbell, the third Earl, was a representative peer of 


4Ibid., pp. 333-35: 
5R. G. Howarth, “Some Additions to the Poems of Lord Dorset,” MLN, 50 (1935), 
458 


The collection of broadside ballads in the Harvard University Library includes these 
imitations: A Pastoral Letter [n.d.], The New Court [n.d.], The South Sea Whim 
(1711), and The Soldier’s Lamentation (1712). In the MS Poems on Several Occa- 
sions (Harvard Univ. Library, MS Eng 629 F*) are these imitations: “An Epistle 
From the Ladies of Drury, to those att Rome. Anno 1724; “The Seven Wise Men of 
England) and two political ones dated 1727 and 1730. 


6The Bagford Ballads, ed. J. W. Ebsworth (2d Division, Hertford, 1878), p. 615. — 
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Scotland (1707-1731), who remained loyal to George I when the re- 
bellion broke out. In 1715 he was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ayr- 
shire, and served with great gallantry in the Battle of Sheriffmuir.’ 
A political ballad, of Jacobite persuasion, describes him as a vol- 
unteer in the battle.* While he stayed in the north, his affectionate 
wife in London sent him frequent gossipy letters’ and in them she 
sometimes enclosed verse that she thought would amuse him and 
soften the rigors of his campaign. At the end of December, 1715, she 
wrote to him about Lady Mary’s illness of the smallpox and about 
the circulation of one of Lady Mary’s town eclogues in manuscript. 
Her evidence in these medical and literary matters is entirely trust- 
worthy, and jibes with that in the letters of the Earl of Carnarvon 
(later first Duke of Chandos).?° 

On Saturday, January 7, 1716, Lady Loudoun sent her husband a 
letter about Lady Mary’s ballad: “I send you a poem of Ly: M W to 
entertain you, it is very ill write [sic], but my head is so bad I could 
not do it better and it is a secret at present so I could not employ any 
body else to do it, tho I dare say the whol [town] will have it in a day 
or sow.” She transcribed the poem itself on a separate sheet, and 
carefully noted on its cover: “by Lady M W Montague” 


The poem is untitled, and consists of six stanzas (as against Dorset’s 
eleven): 


To all you Lovers who complain 
of absence and dispair 

we tender hearts can not refrain 
to shed a pitying tear 

to think of such fine folks as you 
expos’d to cold and danger too 
with a fala _ 


But when our fears tempestuous grow 
our sorrows to allay 


"Dict. Nat. Biog., sub Campbell, Hugh, third Earl of Loudoun. 
8The Jacobite Relics of Scotland, ed. James Hogg (2d Series, Edinburgh, 1821), p. 2. 
®Among the Loudoun MSS., Huntington Library. 


10Quoted by George Sherburn, The Early Career of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 
1934), Pp. 204. 

11Loudoun MS 7419. 

127 oudoun MS 9205. 
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we think of neither you nor Foe 

but new friends come in play 

then wonder not at what we doe 

they’r Lovers and what’s more they’r new 
with a fal — 


to pass the tedious hours away 
when first you left the town 
we pensivly sat at a play 

some Heroes fate to moan” 

but now in love with Liberty 
Tho we are kind we will be free 
with a fa la 


it is [wit]h wonder and surprize 

we hear you constant prove 

the charms are weak in Scotish Eyes 

or you'r grown cold in love 

for once so much you loved to range 

we have known you leave success for change 
with a fa la 


Then talk no more of jealous fears 
or sad disastrous fate 

no woman ere was gain’d by tears 
the whining folk we hate 

for be the Conquest ne’er so small 
we Love the man that fly’s at all 
with a fa la 


and if you chance to be reliv’d 

by Heroes now in town 

with open arms you’l be receiv’d 

and put into ther room 

to show how much we Love you then, 
we’l think of you, and not of them 
with a fal la 


Such a poem as this could hardly have consoled an absent husband! 
Lady Mary’s own husband did not serve in the Scottish or any other 
military campaign; he was busy looking after his career in Parliament 
and his properties in Yorkshire. She had fully recovered from the 
smallpox by January 3, only a few days before Lady Loudoun sent 


18A bove moan Lady Loudoun wrote mourn. 
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the poem, and judging from her friend’s fear that it would soon be 
circulated through the town it must have been written during the 
first week of the month. This is not unlikely, for she was always a 
facile versifier, and usually a felicitous one. 

As an addition to her verse, Lady Mary’s ballad in answer to Dor- 
set’s is welcome as a further example of her neat, skillful wit; it de- 
serves to stand beside his. 


RosBert HALsBAND 








Herman Melville and Atlantic Monthly Critics 


Gon unnoticed items from the Atlantic Monthly and the cor- 
respondence of its editors and critics reveal the vicissitudes which 
Herman Melville’s reputation suffered during the last decade of his 
life. To the Atlantic Melville was both fair game for disparaging criti- 
cism and promising material for a feature article, which might have 
been written if enthusiasm for his works had been strong enough to 
counterbalance his inaccessibility as magazine “copy?” 

Among many other valuable materials in the biography of his 
father, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1884), Julian 
Hawthorne printed four of Melville’s letters to Hawthorne. Three 
of these were the celebrated Pittsfield letters of 1851, containing dis- 
cussions of The House of the Seven Gables and Moby Dick. The At- 
lantic reviewer of the biography, Thomas ‘Wentworth Higginson, 
had this to say of the Melville letters: 

The letters, published in full, of his few American correspondents a 
habitually the tone of secondary minds, not of men meeting him on hig 
ground. ... In some cases the letters are given so fully as to give an impres- 
sion of ‘padding, as where we have nine consecutive pages of not very 
interesting epistles from Herman Melville (i. 398).* 

Some of the asperity of Higginson’s comment may be attributed to 
the fact that the Atlantic circle of critics was offended by the book 
because James T. Fields and George Parsons Lathrop were not even 
mentioned in its pages. Also, the reputations of many New England 
worthies and English notables were thought to have been damaged 
by the candid opinions and unflattering descriptions which Julian 
Hawthorne so assiduously—and so indelicately—reported from the 
personal papers of his father. Therefore, Higginson was explicitly in- 
structed by the editor of the Atlantic, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, to pass 
severe judgment on the book for the “shabby treatment of Fields’”* 
Melville thus became a sacrificial lamb. 

1Atlantic Monthly, LV (Feb., 1885), 263. 

2Huntington Library, Aldrich Collection, Aldrich to Higginson, Nov. 24, 1884. 
The complete letter is as follows: “In your notice of Julian Hawthorne’s book I hope 
you will find it in your way, or be willing even to go out of your way, to give Julian a 
rap on the knuckles for his shabby treatment of Fields. It was he who discovered Na- 


thaniel Hawthorne in his obscurity and despondency, and put hope into his heart. 
The literary history of Hawthorne that omits mention of J. T. Fields in connection 
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A more complimentary view of Melville was taken in 1890, five 
years after Higginson’s review, by Horace Elisha Scudder, then edi- 
tor of the Atlantic, and George Parsons Lathrop, a frequent contrib- 
utor of criticism. At that time Scudder was promoting a “miniature 
American men of Letters” series for the magazine, and in this connec- 
tion he wrote to Lathrop: 


There are two subjects, either of which I should think you might be in- 
terested to take up—Fitz-Greene Halleck & Hermann|{sic] Melville, es- 
pecially the latter. I believe he is still living, but he must be very much in 
retirement. He is not over seventy I think, but I take it that his writing 
days are over.® 


Lathrop immediately signified his enthusiasm for Scudder’s sugges- 
tion, adding that he was especially anxious to write up the relation: 
ship of Melville and Hawthorne: 


[Melville] is alive still, clinging like a weary but tenacious barnacle to the 
N. Y. Custom House & very much averse to publicity. He is an excellent 
subject, however. ... A capital article could be made about him. . . a pic- 
ture of their friendship in Berkshire. ... Melville himself, any way, would 
furnish forth a good & interesting article.* 


In the same letter, Lathrop wrote that when he was engaged with 
his book on Hawthorne, A Study of Hawthorne (Boston, 1876), he 
encountered Melville to ask his permission for the use of the Haw- 
thorne letters in his possession; Melville gave his consent “with a sort 
of gloomy reluctance: Lathrop’s news about the inaccessibility of 
Melville was enough to cause the editor of the Atlantic to drop the 
project: 


When I mentioned Melville, I had a notion that you would know some- 





with the publication of The Scarlet Letter and his later works is no history at all. The 
whole thing is a little piece of small revenge, growing out of a needless quarrel 
brought about years ago by the pestiferous Gail Hamilton. It seems to me that it is 
only justice to Fields’ memory that Julian Hawthorne’s offence should not be over- 
looked? Acknowledgment is due to Donald Reuel Tuttle, from whose photostatic 
copy I have transcribed this letter. 

8Harvard College Library, MS Atlantic Monthly Letterbook “Literary Depart- 
ment” #3, Oct. 14, 1890. 

‘Harvard College Library, Horace Elisha Scudder Correspondence, Box 9, Oct. 20, 
1890. Melville had resigned his pa a on Dec. 31, 1885 (The Family Corre- 
spondence of Herman Melville, ed. Victor Hugo Paltsits [New York, 1929], p. 62). 
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thing of his South sea life; the Lenox portion would be a good chapter. I 
can’t help thinking that there must be some good material in the subject, 
though probably it would be better still if Melville would only let go of 
life. So much more frankness of speech can be used when a fellow is ap- 
parently out of hearing. What you say of his aversion to publicity makes 
me pause. I hate the whole business of making papers on living men, when 
the appeal is not to the interest in the men as writers, or artists, or publi- 
cists or what not, but to a petty interest in personal details. 

On second thought therefore, I believe we had better wait for our shot 
at Melville, when his personality can be more freely handled.* 


Scudder returned to the subject of Melville two years later, on the 
occasion of the reissue of Typee and Omoo. He was still thinking of 
Melville in terms of the attractiveness of the South Sea element in his 
writings: 


It is difficult to believe that Typee will not enjoy a new life and captivate 
another generation. Indeed, it is so pagan in its way that we fancy it may 
find readers who will like it especially for this element. Moreover, it 
holds in solution a South Sea life never again to be seen. Melville saw it as 
Powers saw the Greek Slave. Out of New England came the missionary 
and the artist, and the latter was moved to a certain abandon in his art be- 
cause of his instinctive antagonism to the former.® 


LEoNARD LUTWACK 


5HCL, MS Atlantic Monthly, Letterbook “Literary Department” #3, Oct, 22, 1890. 

®Atlantic Monthly, LXX (Dec., 1892), 851. This was an unsigned notice. Though 
there is no specific evidence proving Scudder’s authorship the department in which it 
appeared, “Comment on New Books; was predominantly the work of Scudder in the 
nineties. See M. A. DeWolfe Howe, The Atlantic Monthly and Its Makers (Boston, 
1919), Pp. 92. 
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Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly | 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, | 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than | 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated | 
in the text by superior figures. They should appear at the bottom of 
the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, ge by the superior figure. | 

In matters of form the Quarterly follows the University of Chicago} 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster’s Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower} 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans= 
literated,and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages) 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 


duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 


The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the, 
title of the book, place and date of Fae? ay volume and page n 


bers. The title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: V. S. Cla 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodi« 
cal, (Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead iff 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’ 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers o 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references?) 
Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Ser 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York} 
1905), Pp: 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the numbe ri 
of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Mam 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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